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CH^ HIS HEROES 


They Who Cry for Peace In Vam 



The poor Russian people, of whom these are types, are perhaps the greatest sufferers in the 
War. They cry in vain for peace which does not come. The Allies are now hoping to 
• ' ' bring about a settlement. This picture, by L. Laritier, is from the I’aris Salon 


FAMOUS HOUSE TO LET RENT FREE 

• Who Will Take It? 


EXPLORING ROUND 
THE POLE 

Off to Nova Zembla 

WHERE TWO SHIPS WERE FOUND 
WITH 63 FROZEN MEN 

A Norwegian explorer, Dr. Hoitedali, 
is preparing an expedition- to', explore 
Nova Zembla, and. to co-operate with 
the scientific work of Amundsen, dis¬ 
coverer of the South Pole, who is now 
exploring round the North" Pole! 

When he gets to this island home of 
ice and snow, lying between the Kara 
Sea and the Barents Sea, the doctor 
may find Russian explorers , there, or 
be may-find •■their dead bodies, or lie 
may learn that .they have been and 
gone. Russian .scientists .were on the 
island at the beginning of the war, 
but the men are now lost to sight. 

They may have ‘been left to die where 
Barents and his. men spent those 
memorable, months, or they may have 
returned to Russia. 

/ Norsemen arid-Vikings 

ft is all a mystery, and so is much 
of the story of the old island—-or New 
Land, as it is described in its Russian 
name of Nova Zembla. • It is.fitting 
that hardy Norsemen should take 
up the story again, for - Vikings dis¬ 
covered the island in their restless 
rovings nine centuries ago. But .it teas 
an Englishman .who brought..it to the 
knowledge of’ the world in general. 

In T553 Sir Hugh Willoughby set- 
out with three ships to sail to China 
and 'India by way of the North Pole. 
One of liis captains was the great 
Richard Chancellor. They re-discovered 
Nova Zembla on the voyage, but 
became separated, Willoughby,’ with 
tup ships, being driven on to the coast 
of Lapland, where the men were all frozen 
to death. It was our first great loss in 
the Arctic. Russian sailors eventually 
fonnd the two little ships, with Wil¬ 
loughby and his 62 men dead on board, 
their diary kept to the last hour. ■ 

Unknown and Wonderful Beasts 

Unknown and most wonderful wild 
beasts assembling in fearful numbers 
about the. ships eyas the last entry in 
this pathetic diary. ; 

The first. Englishmen to see Nova 
Zembla thus, came to a. fearful end, but 
Chancellor, failing to find his leader, 
sailed on, putting in at Archangel, 
lie made a sledge journey overland to 
Moscow, was received by the Tsar, 
and induced him - to grant trading 
facilities' with' England. - . 

At the same time he met the Persian 
ambassador and .opened negotiations 
with him. From Chancellor’s success 
sprang the Muscovite Company arid 
trade with Persia. The tragic, voyage 
to Nova Zembla, which cost. us two 
gallant crews, had the result of founding 
our international commerce, from which 
grew our Mercantile Marine. 


The Norwegian explorer who is 
going oat to Nova Zembla, as described 
on’ this page; will find what' many 
.people in this country are desperately 
wanting—a house to let. - ■ - - - ■ - 

It is one of the most historic little 
houses in the world, lt’is rent free and 
there are no taxes, and anybody can 
have it. All you have to do is to take 
up your residence. - - . --■ • - - 

This is the story of the house. " It 
was built in the winter of 1596-7 by a 
brave Dutch seaman arid his gallhrit crcW. 

Message in the" Chimney 

He was old Barents, whose ship was 
ice-locked for .the winter on Nova Zembla, 
the great island of ice in the vicinity of 
the North Pole, and they built this hut 
from timber taken from their ice-locked 
ship. In flic following spring, the ship 
being immovable, flic party escaped in 
two small boats to sail 1500 miles; 

among ice and open sea. ■ •.- 

Barents was then a dying man, but 
he was jirond of his achie'vement; and 
before" leaving the hut he wrote a 
letter, enclosed it in" a-powder flask, 
and hung it in the chimney, “ showing 


how we came out of Holland to sail 
to the kingdom of China and what 
happened to us.’"- - 

He was dead, iu the . open sea a few 
days later, but the'-rest returned home, 
and-marched through, the streets of 
Amsterdam as they were, clad in the 
fur and white fox-skins in which fhey 
had passed the winter. They told of 
Barents's-message left in the chimney. 

Letter Found After 278 Years 

Two hundred and.seventy-eight years 
passed,'arid' 1 then, in 1S75, Mr. Charles 
Gardiner,-an English yachtsman, reached 
Nova Zembla-and-found the hut as it 
had been, described. He put his hand 
up the chimney, and there was the 
powder- flask;Barents had left, and in 
it the famous letter which the dying 
Dutchman had proudly written in 1597. 
--Df. —Hoitedali is not' likely to find 
anything. - up’ the.- chimney, but .he 
will-find thc'old wooden hut still there, 
the first house ever built by modern 
man in the uninhabited Arctic world. 
We talk of building wooden houses 
today ; here is one that has survived 
the centuries," and is to let. 


THE WOLVES ARE OUT 

Coming of Winter in 
Europe 

DOES THE WOLF PREDICT 
THE WEATHER ? 

The. entire northern, hemisphere has 
experienced an early foretaste of winter, 
'and Scottish farmers have been caught 
with their corn uncut. The • sudden 
advent of King Frost has taken half the' 
world by surprise. 

. • Derbyshire has experienced a temper¬ 
ature matching that of a normal mid¬ 
winter ; the sheep 'from the Welsh 
hills have been hurried down to . 
the shelter of the valleys ; arid we may, 
take it that the deer from the Scottish 
;hills have descended undriven, 1 to the 
sore discontent of the fanners, whose 
crops arid haystacks they raid at night, 
.The same sorf. of thing prevails on the 
Continent, and’ there ^hc effect is to 
!bring' out- the .wolves ! Winter always 
brings out the wolves,from the Apennines 
in Italy, and’ from the mountains anti 
;wooded regions of France, Austria,' 
Hungary, Germany, and Russia, to prey 
upon flocks, and, when hunger becomes 
desperate, to attack human beings. 

' Law of the Wilds 

In Northern Manitoba Targe , packs of 
wolves have been sighted, searching for 
caribou and moose'. The'smaller prey 
of the woods has now failed. Thrisummcr 
birds have long since iriigratod south,’ 
the water birds flee as ice forms on the 
livers, lakes, and swamps ;’ the. winter 
sleepers have retired, arid fast-barred 
the portals ’ of their retreats ; and so, 
obeying the old law of the wilds, the 
wolves. must either stay arid die, or 
come out - , pack, and hunt for game. 

. A strange and ancient fallacy- couples 
this appearance of wolves with the pre¬ 
diction of a. terrible winter, but it is 
superstition. Animals arc'more sensitive 
than we are to weather influences, 
but they- cannot foretell a season. The 
mortality- rate among wild creatures is 
terrible in winter, If they could foresee 
hard seasons,., they would migrate to 
wanner quarters in advance. 

Hungry Wolves Arrive 

- “Oh,' but' remember 1915,” say 
Canadians. ' In 1915 the hard weather 
brought the wolves close to human 
habitations ;'but it was winter that drove 
in the Wolves, from the wilds, not the 
wolves that predicted the winter. 

It is commonly said that a great crop 
ol holly berries or of hips and haws is a 
sure sign of a hard winter, but such crops 
have nothing to do with the coming 
of winter; the hollies arid hawthorns 
have simply been - able, , thanks to 
favourable condition's in spring and 
summer; to bear abundant fruit. 

. When wolves appear in great numbers 
we know that they- have had a favourable 
breeding season, and that they have 
been driven from their lairs by- winter 
conditions that are already upon us. 
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THE WISE DONKEYS 
AND OTHER TALES 

CAN A CAT TELL THE 
TIME? 

Stories of Our Dumb Friends 
Told by Readers 

GOOSE AND THE APPLE TREE 

From all parts of the . Kingdom 
chine tales of our animal friends. We 
much regret that room cannot be 
found for all, but this week we select 
the following. 

THE GEESE AND THE APPLES 

Wilfrid J. Page writes from Bath : 

My grandfather has been telling me 
of a family of geese that had the run of 
a field in which were some apple-trees. 
By eating fallen apples the geese 
acquired a taste for the fruit ; but the 
apples on the trees were thought to be 
out of their reach. It was noticed, 
however, that the leaves had been pulled 
off the ends of the lower branches, and 
so the geese were watched, and the 
gander, a fine, strong bird, who could 
reach up quite four feet high, was dis¬ 
covered shaking down the apples from 
the lower branches. 

COMPANIONS 

A Weston-super-Mare reader sends an 
incident she observed in Northamptonshire : 

I saw a cock and a young goose 
who were the greatest friends. 

The owner told'me they did practically 
everything together. They slept and 
ate together, and kept company in 
their walks along the country lanes. 
Whenever the ctick stopped the goose 
would wait for it. 

KEEPING HER CHILDREN WARM 

Eric Simpson, writing from Cliarlesworth, 
tells a story of a dog’s thoughtfulness : 

Our retriever dog Nell has three pup¬ 
pies which have a bed in the cowshed. 
We keep ducks and hens in the same 
place, and there is a hole in the bottom 
of the door, so that they can get in and 
out. Last week it was very cold and 
windy, and'when I went up I found the 
puppies had crawled against the door. 
So Nell put her head in the hole to keep 
the draught out. 

You will perhaps think she wanted to 
■ get out, but I tried her and she would 
not come. When I closed the door she 
put her head into the hole again. So I 
filled the hole up, and the puppies were 
left quite warm. 

PU88Y AT THE DOOR 

A Scottish lassie of ten, writing in a beautiful 
hand from Stonehaven, says : 

I have a cat, a lovely grey Persian. 
He is a great hunter, and once caught 
a weasel and ate half of it. 

He brings mice to the door every 
day. When he wants to come in, he 
jumps on the window-sill and scratches 
■till somebody comes. 

If I hold my hand two feet from the 
ground, he will jump clean over it. 

MAGPIE AND THE MATCHBOX 

An Isle of Wight reader writes of a magpie: 

He was caught in a copse and' treated 
very kindly, and after three weeks of 
imprisonment managed to escape. All 
that day he stayed in a tree near the 
iiouse, but, getting hungry, flew back 
and waited for food.’ 

Every day after that we used to let 
him out, and, after he had had a bath, 
he flew away for the day; but at 
sunset lie always came back to his cage. 

We called him Jacko. One day, 
when my father was reading, he flew 
in at the open,window. As my father 
took no notice of him, he flew to the 
chair and perched on its back. Then, 
seeing a box of matches, he snatched 
it up, flew out, and dropped it outside. 

JiMMY THE PATHFINDER 

A Liverpool lady sends us the following 
account of the ingenuity of her cat Jimmy: 

Jimmy is a very large grey cat, only 
twelve months old. I was in the habit 
of leaving him on a chair by the fire for 
the' night, quite comfortable and asleep. 


hut frequently we found that lie; had 
left the house before morning. - 

One night I said to him, ‘‘-Very well, 
you may go out,” but, la 1 the next 
morning he was fast asleep on his chair. 

At last we decided to solve the 
mystery of Jimmy’s comings and goings. 

We live in a very old-fashioned house, 
four storeys high, with a room at the 
top containing a water-tank, and from 
a hole not any larger than an ordinary 
tea saucer runs a narrow wooden gutter 
dropping water into this tank, which 
is quite open and very deep. 

We had occasion to go into this room, 
and Jimmy followed, and we watched 
him as he walked along the gutter, 
squeezed through the tiny hole to the 
roof, passed along the roof, and climbed 
to the house next door. Then lie de¬ 
scended to a lower roof, and gradually 
came down to our garden wall, and, all 
obstacles overcome, gave his cry at the 
back door for admission ! 

THE DOQ AND THE TORTOI8E 

An Uxbridge boy writes : 

I think you would like to hear of my 
dog Scamp and my tortoise Jimmy. 

Scamp is an Irish terrier, and very 
jealous of Jimmy. Twice he has snapped 
at Jimmy, but the tortoise has been 
too quick for liim, and has pulled his 
legs and head into his shell. 

One afternoon I noticed Scamp very 
busy scratching, and, going to look, 
found he had entirely buried the 
tortoise. I suppose he thought he could 
get rid of Jimmy that way. 

But Jimmy is now asleep in a box of 
straw until the warm weather comes, 

GAN A CAT TELL THE TIME ? 

This question is asked by a schoolboy of 12, 
who writes from near Liverpool, and he gives 
his reason for asking : 

Pussy and I grew up together, and 
when I started going to school she 
used to come and meet me. It was 
surprising how she knew the time. 

She used to meet me at one spot, 
and would not go beyond it; but would 
; wait for me there, and we walked up 
the avenue together. 

But when my brother began to go 
to school, she ceased to meet me. I 
suppose she thought she was not 
wanted when I had a companion. 

DUCKLING FINOS A MOTHER 

R. W. Jackson, writing from the Bank of 
Ireland, Longford, says.: 

I send a story about a duck that was 
hatched in an incubator. When it was 
three weeks old it found a clucking hen, 
and sat with its head under her and its 
body out in the open, and it liked to- do 
this till it was full grown. It would not 
go into the water, and when my mother 
carried it down to the pond for a swim 
it kept biting her. 

THE CLEVER DONKEY 

The cleverness of a donkey is described by a 
Warwickshire reader: 

Little Jane has a lovely coat, pointed 
ears, and carries her head up as she 
trots along like a pony. She is both 
ridden and driven, and mows, rolls, 
and carts. 

I taught her to say “ Please ” by 
lifting her right fore-foot up, and to 
shake hands. Now she not only says 
“Please” when you ask her, but on 
her own account when she wants 
anything. 

She will stop in front of- anybody 
out walking-with sweets in their pockets, 
and' say “ Please.” How she knows 
they have them, I cannot think, unless 
it is by the smell. 

She lives in a field with 3 horse, and 
they are such friends that if one goes 
out and not the other, they bray or 
neigh till the other comes back. 

DONKEY SAVES THE ONIONS 

A Sidcup reader puts in a plea for the intel¬ 
ligence of the donkey, and gives this instance : 

At Covent Garden not long ago was a 
donkey with a cartload of onions, stand¬ 
ing immediately in front of a horse, who 
began to crop the donkey’s load. The 
donkey, looking round and seeing this, 
began to bray loudly, and then moved 
the cart out of the way. 

Evidently he realised that he had to 
keep his load in safety. 


THE MOCK TURTLE 
IN TEARS 

Creeping Through in a 
Mock Universe 

WHAT HE THINKS OF DR. 
EINSTEIN 

By Our Corresoondent in Wonderland 

Staggered by the discovery that the 
universe is a circular, lopsided, warped, 
and limited structure, I was reeling 
home to tea and crumpets the other 
night, vainly attempting to adjust my 
mind to the idea that our straight lines 
have turned round, when by good for¬ 
tune I fell in with the Mock Turtle. 

“ I have just left the Gryphon,” it 
announced to me, “ in a flood of tears.” 

“ You mean this dreadful dis¬ 
covery-” I began. 

“ Precisely,” sobhed the Mock Turtle. 
“ Could anything be more upsetting ? ” 

“ That’s the very word,” I agreed. 

" After thinking about it all day ! ” 
sighed the Mock Turtle. “ After expect¬ 
ing it so confidently ! After anticipating 
even its very' smell f Truly, it’s too bad ! ” 

“ Are we speakingof the same thing ?” 
I asked. 

“ Oh, my dear sir,” wept the Mock 
Turtle, “ could anyone with a heart 
'speak of anything else ? There it Jay’, 
the whole pennyworth, spilt on the kit¬ 
chen floor. The whole tureen, every drop! 

igEAUTiFUL soup, so rich and green, 
Tumbled out of its hot tureen ! 
Crawling away in curve and loop, 
Soup of the evening, beautiful soup ! 

Do you wonder that the Gryphon is 
dissolved in tears ? ” 

I laid a soothing hand on the shell of 
the Mock Turtle, and spoke to it very, 
very gently in the following manner : 

“ My sweet, soft-hearted friend,” I 
began, “ you. must prepare yourself for 
very much worse news than the upset¬ 
ting of a soup tureen. The mind of man 
is upset. All the knowledge of the past 
.is streaming away like your spilt soup. 
‘A line is not what we thought it. A 
icircle has deceived us.” 

From this point I explained Einstein’s 
new theory of light. 

“ Let us think this out,” said the Mock 
Turtle, sitting sedately on a convenient 
'rock. “ The light of a star beyond the 
sun takes a bend as it passes the sun. 

■ That is it, is it not ? It is. And there¬ 
fore, my friend, you infer that the 
universe is as round as any orange, and 
as limited as, let us say. Regent Circus. 
You teil me that if I set out to walk to 
the end of the universe I should find 
myself back where I started ? ” 

“ That is so,” I said, in a broken voice. 

“ Now, suppose,” said the Mock Turtle, 
“ a man set out to walk from Charing 
Cross ' to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, 
finding a broken-down motor-lorry in 
his way, turned aside and walked round 
it, would he therefore arrive at Charing 
Cross instead of St. Paul’s ? ” 

“ I must suppose so,” I replied. 

“ You must suppose nothing of the 
sort,” said the Mock Turtle. “ The 
truth is, my gentle friend, that whenever 
a man tries to measure up the immeasur¬ 
able, or endeavours to put the infinite 
into a tin pot, he always trips up over 
his own feet. Let me assure you that 
the universe has neither beginning nor 
end, and that in five hundred years’ 
time things will be as they will be. 
And now that I may forget the loss of 
my beautiful soup, all rich and green, 
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and that you may forget the nonsense 
of this good'Mr. Einstein, I will sing.” 

Without another word the Mock 
Turtle sadly sang the following ballad : 

“ Will you walk a little slower ? ” 
said a whiting to a snail. 

“ You are making me so nervous I 
am shaking to my tail. 

Don’t you know that space is rounded, 
and that if you keep this track 
Instead of getting somewhere we shall 
simply all get back ? 

“ W ILL 3’ 0U > won’t you, will you, won’t 
you, will you kindly crawl ? 
For it’s no’ use going any way to 
any place at all. 

“ What matters it how far we go, or 
when we sally forth ? 

The more you get towards the south, 

' the more you’re in the north ; 

The farther you push on ahead the 
farther you retire, , ' ' 

And every step that you descend but 
takes you that much higher. \ 

“W ILL you, won’t you, will you, won’t 
you, will you cease to rage ? 

For creation’s nothing better than a 
squirrel in a cage.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, and then I added: 
" I see. the idea has bitten you : you 
can’t keep, off it.” 

“ I can’t, dear friend,” sobbed the 
Mock Turtle, dropping a tear. " Even as 
I was singing that song I was thinking 
of another on the same wonderful theme. 
Perhaps you will allow me to murmur it 
into your most patient ear?” 

And, with that, the creature lifted up 
its voice and sang as follows : 

”Tis the voice of the lobster: I heard him 
1 declare, 

“ The crab lias been right in taking the air, 
For he walks in a circle, like milk in a'churn, 
And he never goes out without taking a turn. 
When the sands are all dry, and the rocks 
are all bare, 

He will swivel in circles, avoiding a square. 
And if he should faint at a sight or a sound, 
How often I’ve seen the dear creature come 
round.” 

When it had finished this song, the 
Mock Turtle said, almost brightly ; .. 

“ Of course, all the best people move 
in circles. Most of them, it is true, live 
in squares, but they all wish to belong to 
the upper circles. 

“ And how often Life has been likened 
to a merry-go-round. What you lose 
on the swings you get back on the 
roundabouts, if I remember rightly.” 

“ What troubles me most,” I said, 
“ is the thought that a line is a circle : 
I can’t get hold of that.” 

“ Oh, that’s easy,” said the Mock 
Turtle. “ All you’ve got to do is to 
accustom your mind to the idea that a 
circle is a line.” 

“ Well, well,” I said, getting up from 
the rock, ” it is all very confusing.” 

" I well remember,” said the Mock 
Turtle, detaining me, “ being taught by 
my good mother ths following poem : 

■ywiNKLE, twinkle, little star 1 
You can never go too far. 

Up above is down below, 

Just as Yes is always N6. 

Twinkle, twinkle; did you grin, 
When you took our wise men in ? 

She used to sing that little song reprov¬ 
ingly, and I am sure that some of the 
stars heard her and hung their heads. 

“ I ’II tell you a great secret. It’s my 
firm belief that ever since time began the 
stars have been having a joke with men ; 
and this thing that you’ve told me is by 
no means the last of their jokes. I’m a 
Mock Turtle living in a Mock Universe.” 
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THE GREAT STAR 
SURPRISE 

Sky-Maps Not Upset 

BEND OF LIGHTTOO SMALL 
FOR US TO GRASP 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Where are the stars whose light was 
caught bending ? ■ Many of our readers 
may have been looking for them. 
They can be seen on any starlight 
evening during the whiten close to the 
beautiful cluster known as the Hyadcs. 

They should be looked for about half¬ 
way between the south-eastern horizon 
and overhead about eight or nine 
o'clock. They cover a larger area of 



Where to Look for Kappa I and Kappa II 


sky than the Pleiades, which will be 
seen glittering about 20 times the Moon’s 
apparent width away to the right. 

The Hyades proper consist of seven 
stars of varying degrees of brightness, 
named after seven maidens of Greek 
mythology. One of them is very bright 
and decidedly red ; it is our old friend 
Aldcbaran, who entertained us in this 
paper long ago. Then he was sinking 
in the west; now he has turned up 
in the east, a rising sun nearly two 
million times farther off than our Sun. 

Kappa 1 and Kappa 2 

It is among the stars outside the 
.1 fyades that we look for the Kappa 
stars whose light was bent. There will 
lie found to the north of Epsilon Tauri 
two small stars, and the lower is Kappa. 

It is really composed of two stars, 
and so is known as Kappa r and Kappa 2. 
These are the two famous stars about 
whose bent light such an interesting 
story was told last week. 

Whatever changes come about in 
thought in the realm of astronomy, 
the glories of the heavens will remain 
practically where we have hitherto 
known them to be, for these reasons. 

The colossal spaces separating the 
stars, and the comparatively few occa¬ 
sions when the light of a star on its 
way to us passes near another star, 
reduce the possibility of an apparent 
shift of place until it is nothing the! our 
eyes can see. Indeed, the most powerful 
telescope could not perceive it. 

Beyond Our Senses 

For example, if Aldebaran's light 
in its 30-years’ journey passed a sun 
half-way, it- would be moved out of 
place only one 2-millionth part of the 
movement that occurred with Kappa 1 
and Kappa 2 near our Sun; and when 
wc remember that that movement was 
only a thousandth part of the apparent 
width of the Moon, which a threepenny- 
bit held at arm’s length will cover, we 
realise how impossible it is to see it. 

Now, in the case of Aldcbaran, no 
star comes anywhere near his light as it 
passes onwards to us, for he is nearer 
10 us than any other sun in that part 
of the heavens ; therefore his position 
is absolutely safe in our star catalogues, 
and this applies to practically all the stars 
we see in the glorious vault above us. 

Any theoretical difference would be 
too small for the most powerful micro¬ 
scope to bring within reach of our sight, 
even if it were possible to record it. 

What happens to a ray of light by the 
time the limits of space are reached— 
if space has a limit at all—are things 
beyond our powers of perception. We 
can only think, and by thinking get as 
near the truth as possible. G. F. M. 


WHAT A GIRL GUIDE 
DUD 

A Good Deed in a Country Lane 

An enthusiastic Girl Guide sends us this 
account of a bit of fine work. 

Guide Captain A. Charlesworth, of the 
First Aslistead Company, was going 
alone from Aslistead to Epsom when she 
came suddenly on two men” and two 
women unconscious in the middle of 
the road, alongside two motor-cycles 
that had evidently been in collision. 

One of the men had a broken leg, one 
of the women a cut artery, and the other 
two were badly injured.” 

Miss Charlesworth stopped the bleed¬ 
ing from the artery, using two silk 
handkerchiefs and strips from her 
clothes : set the leg with pieces of paling 
as splints ; bandaged the other cuts and 
wounds ; brought the sufferers back to 
consciousness ; called up an ambulance 
on the nearest telephone ; and then, 
having seen the ambulance on its way, 
resumed her journey. 

The admiring companies of Girl 
Guides of the neighbourhood think such 
splendid work should not be concealed 
by too great modesty, and so do we. 


SAD STORY OF AN R.A. 

All who love pictures will be grieved 
to think of the sad way in which Mr. 
Arthur Hacker, the well-known K.A., 
lias been overtaken by death. 

He had been suffering from heart 
trouble, and, feeling worse in the night, 
put on a dressing-gown apparently with 
the intention of crossing the road to 
consult his doctor, who lives opposite ; 
but the suffering artist fell and.died just 
as he opened the door. The partly-open 
door attracted a passing policeman, and 
Mr, Hacker was discovered, dead. 

His pictures were, a feature of the 
Royal Academy for many years, and 
at least one of these will have been 
noticed by all who have visited the Tate 
Gallery,. Wc give it on the back page. 

IN THE AUCTION ROOM 

These prices have been paid in the auction- 
rooms for objects of historic interest. 
Painting by Carpaccio .. .. £33,600 

Four early copies of Shakespeare £1 5,000 
Violin made by Stradivarius .. £500 

First edition of a Byron poem .. £495 

Defective copy of Burns’s poems £170 
First edition of a Shelley poem £48 
First edition of book by K. L. S. £42 

First edition of a Keats poem ,. £35 

THEN AND NOW 

Imports are coming in from Germany 
again, for the first time since the war. 
Germany's exports to the United King¬ 
dom for the year since the Armistice 
have been £217,435. Before the war 
they were £80,411,057. 

NEARING THE CLOSE 

Rumania has now decided to sign 
the Peace Treaty without making 
further objections.’ Turkey and Russia 
are the only countries not yet included 
in the settlement of the war. 


MICROBES UNDER PRESSURE 

Microbes and bacteria can now be 
killed by pressure. Experiments made 
by American scientists show that the 
bacteria of typhoid, diphtheria, and 
tuberculosis, are killed in three minutes 
with a pressure equal to 75,000 pounds 
to the square inch. 

POOR ON £500 A YEAR 

Before the war a man was well-off 
with £500 a year. Now a woman has 
pleaded in a county court that her hus¬ 
band cannot pay a debt of £1 a month 
as he has only £500 a year. 


Pronunciations 

in this Number 

Abruzzi . 

. . Ah-broo-tzee 

Avezzano. 

. .Ah-vet-tzah-no 

Carpaccio . . 

. . Kar-patch-ee-o 

Cenotaph, . . 

. . . Sen-o-taf 

Ecclefechan. . 

. . Ek-kel-fek-an 

Endymion .. . 

. . En-dim-ee-on 

Papua . . . 

. . . Pap-oo-ah 

Pay .... 


San Chian . 

. .San-chee-an 

Xavier . . . 

. Zay-vee-er 


WHAT A RIVER 

COULD DO 

Saving 15,000 Men’s Toil 

AND 4,000,000 TONS OF 
COAL A YEAR 

Water power, where there is sufficient 
volume and sufficient fall, is the cheapest 
source of power, and all countries are 
wondering if they can use it. 

England cannot use very much, for 
her streams are not swift enough where 
they have volume ; but there are great 
tidal rushes, as off Northern Scotland, 
where enormous power might be har¬ 
nessed. 

France is now discussing how she 
can use the river Rhone from the Swiss 
frontier to the sea. The Rhone is made 
to work by the Swiss at Geneva. Why 
not use similar methods lower, down 
the stream ? 

It is calculated that if £90,000,000 
were spent the constant use of 800.000 
horse-power of force might be continu¬ 
ally harnessed for manufactures along 
the river’s course, and this would save 
4,000,000 tons of coal annually, equal 
to the labour of 15,000 miners. 

Not only will this working power be 
produced, but, as part of flic scheme, the 
river will be canalised to ensure heavy 
barges passing from the Mediterranean 
up to Lake Geneva, and from Lyons 
through the plains to the basin of the 
lowcrRhine.whilc scientific irrigation will 
enrich the lower part of the Rhone valley. 


LIGHTHOUSE MAN’S TEA 
How He Boils His Kettle 

Fuel is an urgent matter in a light¬ 
house ; here is the way in which one 
keeper manages to 
economise it. 

A duplex oil 
lamp that has to be 
kept burning from 
sunset to sunrise in 
tiro engine-room of 
the Platte Fougtre 
Lighthouse, Guern¬ 
sey, has been fitted 
with an iron stand 
and kettle, as 
shown here. 

The water takes 
some hours to boil, 
but is afterwards 
available . for the 
refreshment of the 
lighthouse-keeper during his long and 
lonely vigil, and at no cost for heating. 


A DEAF MAN’S BELL 
IIow are we to call a clerk who is deaf? 
This photograph shows how it is done 
by the manager of the Edinburgh Tram¬ 
ways Company. 

The manager presses a button on his. 
table, and the action causes the indicator 
flag to fall and release tire white marble 
seen in the photograph. The marble 
striking the floor seven feet below makes 
a vibration that is felt by the clerk, who 



The Deaf Clerk and His Bell 


then replaces the marble ready for use 
next time it is wanted, and answers 
the summons. 

The device, which has been in success¬ 
ful use for more than a year, is of special 
interest to many men who have lost their 
hearing during the war. 


O 

THE PRINCE’S 
WONDER TRAIN 

10,000 Miles in a Palace 
on Wheels 

WHOLE TRAIN CARRIED 
OVER A LAKE 

The Prince of Wales, nearing home 
again as we go to press, has travelled 
ten thousand miles through Canada in 
a palace train. 

Never before has such a complete 
train, making a movable home, been 
run so far and well, they say. It con¬ 
sisted of ten cars, two being 27 yards 
long and six 24 yards long. 

First came two baggage cars, carrying 
250 pieces of luggage; then four 
sleeping-cars, a dining-car, a compart¬ 
ment-car, and in the rear two private 
cars, the largest in the train—one being 
an observation car with glass all round 
so that the scenery could be watched 
without any effort, exactly as if the 
ride were in the open air. 

The cars were new, built of steel, 
each with its own electric-lighting 
system, heated by steam, fitted with 
shower baths, all connected by telephone, 
and carrying electricians, telegraph 
operators, car repairers, a tailor, a 
medical dispensary, and photographers, 
for whom there were dark rooms. 

The train could connect at any moment 
with the telegraph and telephone wires 
by the side of the railway, and could 
receive and send messages. In this 
way a summary of news from all the 
world was received four times a day. 

On the train were 100 passengers, with 
sixty men in the railway service—engi¬ 
neers, telegraphists, mechanics, cooks, 
stewards, waiters, porters, and police. 

In Ibis manner the Prince travelled 
for two months from ocean to ocean; 
and when Lake Kootenay, in British 
Columbia, was readied, the 'whole train 
was transported up the lake on barges. 

.Not a single accident or delay 
occurred; and Canada does well to be. 
proud of having managed this great 
journey so perfectly. 

A KINEMA WONDER HALL 
10,000 Miles ol Film a Year 

. Britain is to have the largest studio 
for producing kinema films in the world. 
It will be cither at Harrow or Hampton 
Court, and the floor of the great hall 
will he 30,000 square feet in extent, with 
a pool of water 5000 square feet. 

Thirty miles of wire will be used for 
the electric lighting, and it will be 
possible to concentrate half a million 
candle-power on any given spot. The 
plant for lighting will be 1800 horse pow’er. 

In addition to the studio there will be. 
offices, rest rooms, dressing-rooms, a 
restaurant, bath rooms, a laboratory, 
carpenter’s shops, wardrobes, furniture 
stores, workshops, with every possible 
kind of equipment; and, for flic build¬ 
ings, a million bricks, 200,000 slates, 210* 
tons of steel, and 4000 cartloads of earth 
will be required. 

When completed, it is believed that 
this vast, studio will -produce 630,000 
feet of negative film a year, and that the 
finished films sent all over the world will 
be nearly 10,000 miles in length. 

AMERICAN MOTORS 
A Stupendous Industry 

The American manufacturers are pre¬ 
paring to make motors for all the world. 

The capital in the industry is 
£260,000,000. 

The motor manufacturers are 550. 

The firms producing parts are 6789. 

The garages are 46,000. 

The registered vehicles are 6,146,617, 
or one vehicle for every 21 citizens. 

The cars made in 1917 were 1,878,778. 

The average price of passenger cars 
was only £145 in 1917. 

That is the productive power and 
the cheapness that British makers har e 
to compete against. 
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Chief Scout to Sits Great Family 

WHY BOYS & GIRLS MUST BE PREPARED 

Take Your Heroes Out of History and 
Try to Follow Them in Your Troubles 
THE MAN SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL LOVED WHEN HE WAS A BOY 


SEAL THAT WENT 
HOME 

REFUSING TO LEAVE ITS 
FRIENDS 

Remarkable Story Told by 
Mull Fishermen 

ANIMAL'S NIGHT JOURNEY 

A remarkable instance of a seal’s 
intelligence, and its power of finding 
its way at sea, is on record in the 
Island of Mull. 

Out in the Atlantic between Mull 
and the islands of Coll and Tirec is the 
Treslmish chain of small islands. Around 
these lonely islands the Mull fishermen 
pursue their calling in the summer 
months, only returning to Mull at the 
week-ends with their catch of lobsters 
for the London markets, and living on 
the islands in the middle of the week in 
rude but comfortable turf huts. 

On the rocks of the Treslmish islets, 
when the tide is out, may be seen large 
numbers of seals basking in tlie sun, 
and waiting for the tide to suit their 
quest for food. 

One day the fishermen caught a 
young seal and took it home to Mull with 
them. They fed it with fresh fish till 
it grew to full size. It became quite 
tame and lived by the shore, like a 
domestic animal. 

Dropped Overboard 

Indeed, at last it became too domestic, 
and rummaged, about, playing havoc 
with the hens and ducks, till the women 
of tire fisher-folk complained, and the 
fishermen resolved to take it back to 
its homo on the Treslmish islets. 

So they'took it back in their boat, 
feeding it through the day ; and then 
at night, when they went ashore to 
sleep, they dumped it over into the sea 
with heavy hearts, for they had grown 
■fond of it as a pet, though they felt it 
no unkindness to return it to its natural 
element in the place where it was born, 
and where it had a choice of seal company. 

But behold tlieir surprise when, on 
returning home on Saturday, they 
found their friend snugly resting in its 
old lair of rushes near the house, and 
heard that it had arrived back tlie 
morning after it had been turned out 
of the boat, more than 20 miles away. 

Tiie clever creature clearly preferred 
a comfortable life with human com¬ 
panionship, and knew where to find it. 

SATURN AND ITS 
WONDERFUL RING 

Great Discovery Told in a Puzzle 

When a great discovery is made, 
such as that of the bending of a ray of 
, light by the sun’s attraction, it is 
always announced at once, and even if a 
scientist has a new theory he’ tells it 
to the world before it is proved by facts. 

But a different method used to be 
followed, and one of the strangest ways 
over' known of announcing a discovery 
was that of the famous astronomer who 
found, the ring of moons round Saturn. 

He did not want to announce this 
till he had made further investigations, 
but he feared that if he said nothing 
someone else might make the discovery, 
and get the credit of being first. 

So he took the extraordinary pre¬ 
caution of publishing his great discovery 
in . the form of a cryptogram, a queer 
puzzle which nobody could read without 
;> key, but in which the discovery was 
hidden. The puzzle was kept a secret 
lor three years. 

The. full story of this romance of 
science is given in My Magazine for 
December, which lies on all bookstalls, 
side by side with the Children’s News¬ 
paper. There is a magnificent plate of 
Saturn and its wonderful ring: 


We gladly give this message to the boys 
and girls of the United Kingdom from one 
of theirbest leaders and advisers—Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout and Founder of 
the Girl Guides. 

So many boys are now becoming 
Scouts, and so many girls are becom¬ 
ing Guides, that Mr. Mee has asked 
me to write a few lines on tilings 
that specially, interest them. 

I think that what interests them 
will interest all boys and girls, for the 
Scout or Guide does not become less 
a boy or a girl by putting on a uniform. 
If a Scout should put his nose up, or a 
Guide should give herself airs because 
of the uniform, then they are no longer 
Scouts and Guides, but silly donkeys. 



Then they are not Scouts and Guides, but donkeys 


No, our Scouts and Guides are really 
a jolly brotherhood, a large and 
happy family. There is one thing 
about our movement that I think ap¬ 
peals to other boys and girls, and that 
is that zee don’t ash them to be good. 

That is something new. In most 
societies you have to. be.good, or you 
get kicked out. Well, we do not ask 
you to be good, but we do something 
else instead. We expect you to do 
good—that is, lend a hand wherever 
you sec anybody in need of help. The 
motto of both-Guides and Scouts is 
Be Prepared. We look out for every 
chance of doing a good turn for other 
people. It is wonderful how cheery 
and happy you become when you are 
doing this. 1 Try it. 

The Heroes 

I suppose every boy and girl would 
like to be a hero, like some of those 
great men and women who have made 
-history, such men as Walter Raleigh, 
Francis Drake, and David Living¬ 
stone ; such women as Grace Dar¬ 
ling and Florence Nightingale; such 
figures as Boy Cornwell and Nurse 
Cavell. But it is hard to know just 
how to set about being a hero. 

Well, it is very much like learning 
to draw. When I first started to learn 
drawing, I did not take lessons from 
a master. I taught myself. I taught 
myself chiefly by looking at pictures 
by good artists, and copying their 
tricks of drawing. In this way I got 
to be able to draw well enough to jot 
down what I saw and to draw little 
sketches like the two I give you here. 

In the same way, if 3-011 read the 
lives of heroes of old day’s and of your 
own time, you can learn a great deal 
of what you ought to do towards 
carrying out your duty’.. 

Boys at school get awfully bored 
with history lessons. I know I did, 
until it struck me that if I got to know 
what different men did in difficulties 
I might know what to do if I found 


myself in a similar case. And I can 
tell you that this has been such a help 
to me, over and over again, that I 
advise every one of you to do the 
same. Read history, study' the lives 
and .adventures of good men, and 
then try to copy them as you copy 7 
an artist in his ways of drawing. 

What Would John Smith Do ? 

Take, for instance, the story of 
Drake, the great, sea-rover of Eliza¬ 
bethan days. When you read of his 
adventures you can see how a brave 
and patriotic man faced difficulties 
and dangers and achieved success. 

Over and over again you vjill see 
how, when he was faced by fearful 
odds, when Jit was stricken with fever, 
or when his men were mutinous, when 
he started across unknown seas with 
rotten little ships and scanty supplies 
of food, he never let fear get hold of 
him, but pushed forward, thinking of 
getting his duty done; and he won 
through every time. 

Captain John Smith was my greatest 
hero when I was a boy. His genial, 
cheery’ spirit in adventure, his pa¬ 
tience and his dogged pluck, his cun¬ 
ning dodges, his chivalry and religious 
faith—all these appealed to me, 
so that whenever I had a big step 
before me in my life, I used to ask 
myself, “ How would John Smith have 
tackled this ? ” And that generally 
gave me an idea for carrying it through. 

Do the Right Thing 

But we need not even go back to 
the days of old for our heroes; there 
arc plenty of them even now living 
whom v*e can well study and follow, 
and thousands of others who in the 
Great War gave their lives so that we 
might live in peace and safety. 

And in doing this were they not, 
after all, following the example of 
their great hero, Christ, who gave His 
life that we might Be Prepared, no 
matter at what cost to ourselves, to 
do the right thing for others. In His 
life on earth He lived under the same 
Conditions as most of us today; He 
.was one of the crowd, and in the worst 
difficulties you have only to turn to 
Him, and think—What Would Christ 
have-done in my place ? You will see 
at once, then, how to tackle it. 

So that my advice to y T ou is to study 
history, to read the lives and adven¬ 
tures of good men, and to learn the 
story of what Christ did. Remember 
these ; try to act as they would have 
done in all you do, and you will not 
go wrong. You may even come out 
as a hero yourself—Who knows ? 
The Jamboree 

]\S. And who knows, I wonder, what 
a Jamboree is ? 

If you don’t know’ I should advise 
you to find out without losing any more 
time, because next year the Boy Scouts 
are going to hold a Jamboree in London, 
and it will be something not to be 
blissed. 

All over the country, and in other 
countries as well, they are already pre¬ 
paring for it. ■ 

There is no ► space to tell you more 
about.it now, but even if it is the first 
time you have heard the w’ord, it is.not 
going to be the last 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

CARLYLE AND HIS GREAT 
„ MISTAKE 

Man Who Told the Truth Aboui 
Cromwell 

DUMAS AND HIS 200 TALES 

Nov. 30. Mark Twain born in Missouri, 1835 
Dec. 1. Henry I. of England died near Rouen, 1133 

2. Francis Xavier died at San Chian, China, 1552 

3. Robert Louis Stevenson died at Samoa, 1891 

4. Thomas Carlyle born at Ecclefecban, 1795 

5. Alexander Dumas, novelist, died at Puy, 1870 

6. Warren Hastings born at Churchill, 1732 

Alexander Dumas* tlie 1 most popular 
of all French novelists, wrote 
probably more printed matter than any 
other man. His works number 277, 
and made him a fortune, but he died 
penniless after a gay life. 

Mark Twain 

yjARK' Twain', whose real name was 
Samuel Langliorne Clemens, was 
tlie American prose w’riter who probably 
has .been most widely read in England 
because of his humour. 

But his writing had a serious value 
that w’as not always seen by those who 
only laughed with him. 

He was a very honest man, with a 
fine purpose, who hated shams of all 
kinds, and in his stories pictured a 
bygone American life, as he knew it when 
he was a pilot on the Mississippi, and 
heard the sailor who was swinging the 
lead call the depth “ Mark Twain,” or 
mark two fathoms. 

First a printer’s apprentice, then a 
pilot, afterwards a miner, journalist, and 
author, he died in 1910, honoured 
throughout the English-speaking world: 
His niece wrote Daddy Long Legs. 

Francis Xavier 

Francis of Xavier—X avier being a 
Spanish castle at the foot of the 
Pyrenees-—was the most successful 
Christian missionary of modem times. 

At the age of 28 he and five other men. 
under tlie leadership of Ignatius of 
Loyola, another native of the Spanish 
Pyrenees, formed the Society of Jesus, 
known popularly as the Jesuits. 

Xavier sailed for Portuguese India in 
1541, and during tlie next eleven years 
founded Roman Catholic missionary set¬ 
tlements along the coasts of India, in 
Ceylon, Malacca, tlie East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and Japan. It was while seeking 
to extend his work to China that lie 
died of fever on the Chinese coast, at 46. 

His converts are said to have num¬ 
bered hundreds of thousands, who pro¬ 
fessed the Christian faith after being 
taught the Creed, the Ten Command¬ 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Thomas Carlyle 

’J'iiomas Carlyle w r as a rugged, honest 
Scotsman, who admired strength 
wherever he saw it, and used it as a 
writer. Sometimes he was right and 
sometimes wrong, but whether right or 
wrong he made men listen. 

He was a hero-worshipper, believing 
that all great things had been done by 
great men, and about tw T 0 such men he 
wrote long books. 

First, lie showed how truly heroic 
Oliver Cromwell was—Cromwell, who 
had been described in school-books as "a 
bold, bad man ” ! He put Cromwell on 
a pedestal as’one of the greatest figures 
that the story of the whole world dis¬ 
closes, and good and wise as he was great. 

Then, deceived by the soaking of his 
mind in German books, Carlyle pictured 
Frederick II. of Prussia as Great, though 
lie was the far-off origin of the ruthless¬ 
ness that has made Prussia detested, 
and has ruined all Germany. 

Carlyle cleared the character of a 
master man, and then frittered away his 
time in setting up a gimcrack hero. 

- As a historical writer Carlyle had a 
wonderful power of picturing a man or 
a scene in a few word-flashes. 

He died in 1881, and preferred to lie 
in his native Scottish village rather than 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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GREAT G Fr TO THE 
STATE 

One Man's Help 


FIRST PEACE BATTLESHIP 

Ship Costing More Than a 
Cathedral 


A LONG WALK TO SEE 
MOTHER 

Serbian Boy’s Great Feat 


A FISH THAT KNOWS 

And a Hermit That Would 
Eat His Mates 


Some months ago an unknown rich 
man, who uses the initials F. S. T., wrote 
to the Times saying that he intended 
to give one-fiftli of his wealth to the 
country by cancelling his War Loan. 

He has now cancelled the debt, or, in 
other words, has given the money to his 
native land by sending the Government 
a cheque for £150,000. It is a generous 
and patriotic act, unspoiled by the fact 
that he has £600,006 left. 

Such a man is sure to put the rest of 
his money to a good use. Our forefathers 
used to give one-tenth to God. This 
patriot has given one-fifth to his country. 

FLYING TRAGEDY 
The Beginning and the End 

Two men set out the other day to 
fly across the earth. Before they were 
half way across London they had 
passed into another world. It is the 
first tragedy of the Australian Flight. 

Tile airmen were Lieutenant Roger 
Douglas. M.C., D.C.M., and Lieutenant 
J. S. L. Ross, and they were setting 
out in an Alliance biplane, with a 
450 li.p. Napier Lion engine, to fly to 
Australia for the £ro,ooo prize offered 
by the Commonwealth. 

They came down with a cr 5 .sk at 
Surbiton, and both men were killed. 


St. Paul's Cathedral will last as one of 
the glories of the world for perhaps 500 
years. A modern battleship rarely 
lasts 20 years, yet the latest battleship 
has cost more than St. Paul’s, even 
before she receives her guns. 

The bill for H.M.S. Hood, the first 
battleship to be finished since the Peace, 
is over £5,000,000. She is 894 feet long, 
will steam 31 knots, fires 5-incli guns, 
and is said to be torpedo-proof. 

But some of the most up-to-date 
admirals think the day of the big battle¬ 
ship is over before the Hood puts out to 
sea. We hope so. 

TURTLES COME TO SEE US 
Two Odd Visitors 

The turtle is not a willing visitor to. 
our cold sea-waters, but two have 
appeared on the Lincolnshire coast. 

They.reached the shore at Cleethorpes, 
and were promptly caught and forwarded 
to Grimsby, close by. One weighed 
sixteen stone, and the other seventeen 
and a half. 

The first, when sold by auction, was 
bought for five guineas, and the second 
was given by the purchaser to the King. 

It is supposed they made their way 
to the shore after the vessel on which 
they were being imported was wrecked. 


A Serbian boy of 17, who was a student 
in Petrograd, heard that his mother, in 
Serbia, was ill, and wished to see him ; 
and the brave little fellow set off to walk 
home, a distance of 1200 miles, 800 
miles being through Russia, with the 
dangers of war on every day’s journey. 

After six months on foot, his friends 
losing all touch with him, he reached his 
home at Belgrade, shoeless and in rags, 
and found his mother still alive, but 
given up past all cure. 

Misdrag, for that was the youth’s 
name, was repeatedly arrested and im¬ 
prisoned in Russia, but again and 
again he escaped and continued his 
journey. 

As he was penniless the journey is 
a proof not only of Misdrag's boldness 
and dogged determination, but of the 
general kindness of the people he en¬ 
countered on his toilsome way. , 


DOGGIE AND THE BABY 
Sad Tale of a Chair 

A large dog, living in a Yorkshire 
house, where a baby two months old was 
sleeping in an arm-chair, nestled up 
against the child for warmth during the 
night, perhaps with affection, and cer¬ 
tainly not wishing to harm its human 
companion. 

But the baby was suffocated during 
the night, and did not wake again. 


The story of the fish at Bath that 
knows its keeper, is bringing to light 
other instances of such recognition. 

Sir Albert Rollit has a tank of trout 
who know him and come at his call 
to feed from his hands. 

He has, however, one uncompanion¬ 
able fellow who has to be kept in his 
own quarters, a hermit trout, otherwise 
he would seek to devour the rest. 

So that fish, like other creatures, 
are good and bad. 

NATURE LENDS A HAND 
Helping the Quarrymen 

Everyone who visits the fine gorge of 
the river Derwent, where Matlock nestles, 
rides or walks out, if he is wise, to see the 
Via Gellia ravine on the westward side 
of the town. 

There is a quarry there, 100 feet high, 
backed by a field above ; and -suddenly, 
warning people only by its trembling, 
the whole quarry face and the field 
behind it have thundered down into the 
ravine like an avalanche. 

The fall of rock weighs 200,000 tons. 
But it is not loss. The rock, which, is 
limestone, will only be the more readily 
broken up and sent away by rail for 
chemical use in smelting, so that it may 
be said that Nature has done a good 
piece of work for our quarrymen. 
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Poor Russia 

■'T'he greatest tragedy of the 
Great War is Russia : this 
vast empire, stretching from the 
gates of the North Sea to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, reel¬ 
ing in misery and ruin. 

She has the greatest family in 
the world. Count'up the English 
people, and for every one is a whole 
family of Russians. They live in a 
country rich beyond the dreams 
of our island. And how rich in 
faith and hope and trust they 
are ! Nobody hates the Russian 
peasant, and he hates nobody ; 
he wants to be happy in his great 
land, harming no one, believing 
in God and mighty Russia. 

But he has been cursed by the 
Tsars. Therehas been no despotism 
in the modem world so foul and 
cruel as Tsardom. It took a 
good man and put him in chains 
and made him walk with bleeding 
feet a thousand miles through 
snow. The Tsardom was a thing 
to break men’s hearts, and Russia 
was under its heel for centuries. 

Then, in the early days of the 
Great War, these Russian mil¬ 
lions, thrilled with the spirit of 
freedom stirring in the world, 
suddenly did the most dramatic 
thing that any of us have lived to 
see. They smashed the Tsardom 
in three days. It was the most 
glorious revolution, the shortest 
and quietest and most complete, 
that history has known. 

But somehow it has all gone 
wrong. The people who over¬ 
threw the Tsars have not agreed 
among themselves, and some of 
them set up a tyranny as cruel 
as that which they have over¬ 
thrown. It may be that the worst 
of Bolshevism is no worse than 
Tsardom, but it is not the thing 
of which these people dreamed. 
It is a rude awakening for those 
who thought it a New Earth. ’ 

Russia is a house divided 
against itself, some wanting this 
and some wanting that ; some 
thinking Bolshevism goes too far, 
but preferring it to Tsardom; 
some thinking they would rather 
have the Tsardom back again. 

And the pity of it all is that 
the Allies, who want to bring' the 
Russian people Peace, have tried 
to bring Peace by force, so that 
Russia is blockaded and its people 
starve. But force has failed, as 
it always must. The Russians rally 
to any power that rules within 
when foreign armies reach their 
gate ; they closed up their ranks, 
as we did, against a foreign foe. 

And so now, after War has 
failed to help these people, Peace 
is to have her chance. _ The Allies 
will give Russia the friendly hand 
of humanity instead of the inailed 
fist of militarism, and we shall see 
what we shall see. . 

Peace can beat War any day, 
and every one of us will pray that 
its blessings may soon fall on 
poor Russia. . A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

®>' tgj Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 
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The Pity of It 

A dairyman declares that ho never 
knew such a glut of milk. It is a 
pity the babies cannot get it. 

Perhaps it is the fault of the trans¬ 
port. For the first time in our history 
we have a Ministry of Transport; and a 
correspondent writes that a waggon'of 
coal has just been delivered, and the 
empty waggon returned, after being 
ninety days on a journey of 25 miles ! 

It seems like a mad world at times. 

For the Cenotaph 

A permanent Cenotaph * is to remain 
where the temporary one now 
stands in our beautiful Whitehall, and 
questions have been asked about, an 
inscription for it. Could we not use 
these six simple words : 

They died to save us all. 

© 



A Sick Room in Washington 

All that is noblest in America has been 
saddened by the illness of President Wilson 
© 

The Tunnel 

P rovidence, made us an island, 
said the Prime Minister to the 
Channel Tunnel Committee, and it is 
to be left to the military authorities to 
decide whether we shall have the tunnel. 

But if Providence made us an island, 
the' aeroplane has- made us one with 
all the world ; and we think it a great 
pity that such a great friend of World 
Peace as the Channel Tunnel should be 
left for militarism to decide. Militarism 
is nearly always wrong. 

But the consolation is that it will have 
to be right this time, for common sense 
and national interest and universal peace 
all cry aloud for this tunnel to be made. 

© 

D O all the good you can, ■ 

By all the means you can. 
In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 

At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can. 

As'long as ever you can. 

John Wesley’s Rule 
© 

How Much Space is There ? 

P eople have been asking whether, 
if space is not boundless, as we 
used to think, there is any way of 
measuring it. Man can never measure 
Mature; but it is interesting to know 
that one great scientist has calculated 
that the limits of space cannot possibly 
be less than a thousand million times 
as far as from the sun to the earth. 
That is far enough for most of us. 


Lone Soldier oi the Silent Plains 
■npiiE Prince of Wales will have a long, 
-*- long tale to tell when he sits by the 
fire at Buckingham Palace ; but will he 
have anything more moving than this 
little picture - he saw from the train in 
Canada ? 

On the roof of a little homestead on 
the edge of the railroad track in the 
middle of the prairies as the royal 
train rushed by, a solitary figure in 
khaki was outlined against the sky, 
completely equipped, even to his tin 
helmet, and as the Prince’s car passed 
he brought his rifle to salute. 

.Perhaps no greater tribute has been 
paid to the Prince than this silent 
salute from the lone soldier of the plains. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A correspondent thinks a gentleman 
is “a man who would not stoop 
to a mean fiction.” A real gentleman 
would not even take one lying down. 

® ® ® 

“ Peace proposals for Russia in spring.” 

In the spring a velvet feeling comes 
to Trotsky’s iron fist; 

In the spring the little Lenin lifts his 

forehead to be kissed. 

® . ® ® 

Three business men have sent the 
Prime Minister “ a signed report upon 
a glaring piece of waste.” We hope it 
is not a piece of waste paper. 

® ® ® 

Lord Fisher thinks it is not a good 
thing to have a lot of able men asso¬ 
ciated together. They usually raise Cain. 
® ® ® 

Christmas comes but once a year, 

And Turkey’s peace is drawing near. 

® ® ® 

Croydon hairdressers have raised the 
price of hair-cutting. 

'Bald-headed men 
-would not mind if 

only they could 
raise the hair. 

, <3 ® 

A writer warns us 
that “ civilisation is 
notyetsaved.” And Jj 
We always thought ! ! jljt 
that was part of our ■ !/ 

war savings. 

® ® 

Used by all boxers ' 
and golfers : Cuff¬ 
links. 

® ® 

A foreigner re¬ 
marks that “ the people of London run 
before omnibiTses and between cars as if 
they were trees.” They don’t say “ By 
your leaves,” though. 

® ® ® 

Britain’s debt is a fabulous size, 

Such a vast lot of money she owes; 
We must tax ourselves up to the eyes, 
Ourselves to be paid thro’ the nose. 

® ® ® 

Mr. Brace is anxious that we should 

develop our key industries. We hope he 
does not anticipate more trouble with 
trade deadlocks. 

© 

A Hero Comes 

T sie House of Lords docs not very 
often cheer a new member • 
but a new peer took his seat the other 
day, and it is said the ancient chamber 
was stirred with cheers for the first 
time within living memory. 

Mo wonder ! It was Lord Haig of 
Bemersyde who came 



PETER PUCK 
THANTS TO KNOW 
It circulars are meant 
to go round 


Beautiful Things Just 
Said 

( \ne was by an old farmer who lias 
^ died. He left a comfortable fortune, 
but his last request to the world was : 

Carry me to the grave in my old 
broad-wheeled waggon. 

One was by the rector of Farnham, in 
Surrey, who does not mind children 
skipping on Hat gravestones because— 

. If I had a grave there, I would as soon 
have children over it as geraniums. 

One was by a land-agent who, be¬ 
queathing a fortune to his wife, left it—• 
In the fullest confidence that my dear- 
wife and children will regard what l 
am. leaving them as a sacred trust, to 
be used in view of the Great Day of 
Final Reckoning. 

One was by Sir Joseph Cook, speaking 
at Melbourne, urging on Australia that— 
The League of Nations is the one 
dawning hope of the ivhole wide world. 

One was said to a woman eating a 
penny bun in Trafalgar Square, who 
asked, ‘‘ What are them lions a-guarding 
of?” and received the answer— 

Your penny bun would have cost you 
threepence if it hadn’t been for the man 
them lions are a-guarding of. 

One was by a mother founding cots 
named after her husband and child—■ 
One after my late very dear husband, 
one after the sweetest child patient that 
ever lived. 

One was written on a card, with some 
flowers, placed on the Cenotaph by tlie 
children of an infant school— 

For our dear brave daddies. 

One was from a boy’s letter, placed on 
the Cenotaph with a bunch of flowers 
from his mother— 

If you receive this letter you will 
know yon have mads your greatest 
sacrifice—you have given your son’s 
life to his country. I am doing my 
duty, and I know that the sacrifice is 
not • in vain, for England will rise to 
better things. 

One was by a magistrate at the London 
Guildhall to a boy in trouble— 

7 have a good deal of faith in you. 
There is a bit of gold in the worst of us, 
a bit of the divine. Full yourself 
together, laddie, and remember that it 
pays to be honest, to play the game. 

© 

John Mouldy 

J spied John Mouldy in his cellar, 
Deep down twenty steps of stone; 
In the dusk he sat a-smiling, 

Smiling there alone. 

H E read no book, he- snuffed no 
candle; 

The rats ran in, the rats ran out ; 

And far and near, the drip of water 
Went whispering about. 

THE dusk was still, with dew a- 
f ailing; 

I saw the Dog-star bleak and grim ; 

I saw a slim brown rat of Norway 
Creep over him. 

I SPIED John Mouldy in his cellar, 
Deep down twenty steps of stone; 
In the dusk he sat a-smiling, 

Smiling there alone. 

From Songs of Childhood, by Walter de kl 
Mare. Published by Longmans. 

© 

A Child’s Prayer Before Sleep 

G entle Shepherd, make Thy child 
Pure and gentle as the dew ; 
Keep my spirit undefiled, 

Waking, sleeping, kind, and true. 
May my slumber quiet be, 

Angels watching over me. ' 
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QUEER ANIMAL 
STORY 

REPORT OF A PRIMEVAL 
MONSTER STILL LIVING 

Amazing Tales from the Wilds 

A MODERN HUNT FOR AN 
ANCIENT DINOSAUR 

A story of a " survival of prehistoric 
monsters " comes to hand, and nobody 
will believe it until further evidence is 
secured. 

The story comes from Port Eliza¬ 
beth, in South Africa, where the head 
of the museum has been informed 
by the hero of the adventure of an 
extraordinary encounter with. " an 
animal about 24 feet long, with a long, 
pointed snout adorned with tusks like 
horns, and a short horn above the 
nostrils.” The front feet, we are told, 
were like those of a horse, the hind 
feet cloven, and there was a scaly 
hump on the monster’s shoulders. 

Living Relic of Antiquity 

So says M. Lepage, an official of the 
Belgian Congo Railway. He declares 
that the animal attacked him, and then 
charged through the native village of 
Fungurume, destroying the huts and 
killing some of the natives. A hunt was 
organised, but was forbidden by the 
authorities on the ground that the 
animal may be a living relic of antiquity. 

Everybody will think that M. Lepage 
has exaggerated the appearance of a 
rhinoceros, or some other known beast 
of furious habit, unless his story can be 
corroborated; and yet we cannot 
afford to dismiss with a sneer any care¬ 
ful statement as to the peculiarities of 
African life. 

Tales Told by the Natives 

Astounding discoveries have been 
made of late years. It took us nearly 24 
centuries to discover the gorilla ; from 
the fifth century b.c. down to our day 
to obtain satisfactory evidence of.'the 
existence of pygmies; and we have only 
in recent days discovered true pygmy 
elephants ; the okapi, long known to the 
natives of the Congo, eluded us until less 
than 20 years ago. 

Native tales are fearful and wonder¬ 
ful inventions very often, but it was 
their legends which led us to the pygmy 
people, the pygmy elephants, and the 
okapi. And native legends consistently 
declare that the African Continent 
still holds great animal secrets from us. 

Unsolved Secret of the Jungle 

Carl Hagenbeck, one of the shrewdest 
business men and the greatest collector 
of wild beasts in the world,, a few years 
ago sent an expedition to the 'swamps 
of Central Africa to capture what he 
believed to be some form of dinosaur, 
animals which flourished long before 
man, in the great age of reptiles. 

The natives had described a monster, 

half elephant, half dragon ” existing 
in the swamps; and Hagenbeck spent 
a huge sum on an expedition—all for 
nothing. The swamps and savages, 
armed with poisoned weapons, laid the 
expedition low. Yet he continued to 
believe that a dinosaur of some kind 
lingered alive in the mysterious depths 
of the last home of zoological mysteries. 

It may be so ; very likely it is not so. 
Possibly M. Lepage's vision was distorted, 
and his recollections flurried and false. 
But there is romance even in the possi¬ 
bility that the story may prove true. 


WITHOUT MONEY AND 
WITHOUT PRICE 

What the Sun Gives Us 

The new idea of light has led Dr. 
Charles Davids on, of Greenwich Obser¬ 
vatory, who was in charge of the 
Eclipse Expedition to Brazil, to work out 
the cost of light per ounce. It takes an 
appalling amount of light to weigh an 
ounce, he says, and the cost, as supplied 
by gas and electric light companies, 
svorksout at something like £10,000,000. 

The sun showers down on us 160 
tons of this valuable stuff every day, 
says the doctor, yet we often neglect 
this free gift and prefer to pay 
£10,000,000 an ounce for a very much 
inferior quality. 

If the sun charged us for his magnifi¬ 
cent light at the same rate as the gas and 
electric light companies, we should have 
to pay £57,344,000,000,000 a day, or 
about 21,000 million million pounds a 
year ; but the sun does not charge—he 
gives it to us all without money and 
without price. 


.A BURNING STREAM 
Fire Signal of the Sandwich 
Islands 

The great Sandwich Islands volcano, 
Manna Loa, nearly as high as the 
Matterhorn, has been spouting fire, and 
lighting up hundreds of miles of the 
North Pacific. 

The lava from its crater flowed 50 
miles dowm to the sea, a, burning stream 
a mile and a half wide, and on reaching 
the cliffs fell over, tons at a time, the 
molten stones causing explosions like 
huge shells as they splashed into the cold 
water, while the fish killed floated on the 
waves in thousands. 

Fifty years have passed since the vol¬ 
cano was troubled so violently. It is the 
largest very active volcano in the world. 


NEW ROAD TO HONOUR 

Three Cheers for the Mayor 
of Leicester! 

The new mayor of Leicester, Alderman 
Jabez Chaplin, works for a weekly wage, 
and when he was elected he made this 
manly speech : 

“ Time was—and not in the dim and 
distant past—when the law of the land 
prevented a man of my limited means 
from holding the mayoralty. The road 
to honour lay along the road of wealth. 

“ I feel keenly my lack of education. 
I never knew in my early days what 
schools were as boys know them now. 

“ Fifty years ago it was common 
for children to begin work full time at 
eight years of age, with probably half¬ 
time for a year or two before. I am 
one of those boys, the son of a hard¬ 
working shoemaker, whose only riches 
consisted of his great faith in a brighter 
future in this world and the next.” 

All who read that frank speech will 
feel that Alderman Chaplin is following 
the new road of honour with true dignity. 


A BRAVE LITTLE MOTHER 
Something Everyone Should 
Know 

So the coroner for Lambeth described 
a seven-year-old girl who, when a 
baby’s clothes caught fire, picked the 
child up and carried it into the street. 

It was brave, but not wise. When 
clothes catch fire the thing to do, if your 
own clothes are alight, is to lie down, 
or, if a child’s, to place the child on the 
floor, so that the flames may not rise. 
Then wrap the burning person tightly 
round with a rug to shut out the air. 

Standing up and running into the air 
causes the flames to spread. The 
“brave little mother” did her best, 
but did not save the baby. 

How to put out fire is one of the things 
that everyone should know. Stop the 
air from reaching the fire. 
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A WISE MAN WRONG 

WHAT IS A BIRD ? 

Magistrates Go Astray in 
Natural History 

THE LAW AND THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 

Sir James Szlumper is a first-rate civil 
engineer and builder of railways, but he 
is not so good a naturalist. Sitting as a 
magistrate at Mortlake, he poked fun 
the other day at a charge against a man 
summoned for keeping “ noisy animals, 
to wit, cockerels.” 

“ I have yet to learn that a chicken is 
an’animal,” said Sir James. 

“ There - is no doubt about it. Sir 
James; convictions have been obtained,” 
replied a police inspector. 

“ They may be wrong,” said the 
magistrate. “ The by-laws mention only- 
noisy animals, and say nothin? of birds.” 

A brother magistrate, who is a barris¬ 
ter,pointed out that the Protection of An¬ 
imals Act defines birds and fowls as ani¬ 
mals, and therefore it was common law. 

“ Oh, no ! ” said the magistrate’s clerk. 

Eventually the chairman read a 
dictionary definition of an animal as 
“ a living corporeal being endowed with 
sensation and voluntary motion.” - And 
so the cockerel was decided to be an 
animal ! 

The definition is itself a little vague,. 
It would apply equally well to certain 
plants. " Corporeal ” means that it has 
a body ; that it is distinct from some¬ 
thing spiritual or immaterial. But a 
plant has a body. It is endowed with 
sensation. The sensitive plant, the 
insect-catching sun-dew, the Venus fly¬ 
trap, exhibit sensation more swiftly than 
that animal the sea-anemone ; and 
they are capable of quicker movement 
than another animal, the coral polyp. 

Plants have bodies, sensations, 
movements ; perhaps a sort of intelli¬ 
gence. Look, again, at the movement of 
a fungus which uplifts a paving-stone, 
and contrast that with an adult animal 
sponge fixedly anchored to a rock. 

The farther we press our point the 
nearer we perceive plant and animal life 
to approach each other; but without 
any sort of inquiry we all know that Sir 
James Szlumper is wrong. Of course a 
bird is an animal, art insect is an animal, 
a reptile is an animal, a fish is an 
animal; shrimps, toads, oysters, 
elephants, eels, even inert and women 
and magistrates, are all animals, sur¬ 
prising as it may appear to the wise men of 
Mortlake and the clerk of the sessions. 


. RUIN OF A RUIN 

Old Monument Falls into the 
Sea 

LAST OF THE CAPITAL OF EAST 
ANGLIA 

All Saints’ Church at Dunwich, in 
Suffolk, has fallen into the sea at last. 
This church, and the ruins of the Priory 
of the Friars of Orders Grey, were the 
last vestige of the glory of a seaport that 
once was the political, religious, and 
commercial capital of East Anglia. 

Norwich is now that capital, ■ but 
before Norwich became the Cathedral 
city of the East, Thetford had the 
honour ; and before Thetford, Dunwich. 

Once kings reigned there, from there 
bishops sent forth their orders, and, the 
city’s ships were known far and wide on 
the world’s waterways. 

But relentlessly the sea has eaten 
away the coast, and now all that was 
famous in Dunwich is under the en¬ 
croaching waves. 

Tradition says it once had 52 churches ; 
but that is only tradition. It certainly 
had eight, and with the fall of the remains 
of the All Saints’ Tower the last has been 
engulfed. Photograph on back page 



Nobody will accept responsibility for this crying child, though she troubles all the world 
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WHAT EVERYBODY 
REALLY WANTS 


THE PIGEON-HOLE 


s 

QUEER FELLOW 
AT THE ZOO 

Seeing Two Ways at Once 

CHAMELEON WITH A TONGUE 
LONGER THAN ITS BODY 

By Our Zoological Correspondent 

London Zoo 

A welcome addition to the Reptile 
House is a dwarf, or Cape, chameleon. 

Apart from, its small size, an adult 
measuring only five inches long, the 
species may be distinguished by the 
presence of a fringe of small lobes along 
the edge of the lower jaw. It is easier 
to keep in captivity than most chame¬ 
leons, for, unlike other kinds that will 
feed only during the warm weather; the 
dwarf feeds during winter. 

Its powers of changing colour are not 
very great, but it is of special interest 
because it produces li-ving young ones 
instead of laying eggs. 

Although the colour-changing power 
of the chameleon is very remarkable, 
yet it is a mistake to believe that the 
creature can assume all the colours of 
the rainbow. The reptile’s colour varies 
according to the light; when exposed to 
bright, hot sunshine, it assumes a darker 
hue. The colour differs according to 
.whether the animal is asleep or awake, 
and is also influenced by the emotions 
of fear or anger. 

In their general structure chameleons 
display many remarkable features. Their 
eyes, for instance, work independently, 
so that the creature is able to see in 
front and behind itself at the same time. 

Its tongue is of enormous length, longer 
than its body, and ends in a club-shaped 
growth covered with a sticky secretion. 

First Musk Oxen for London 

Visitors have now the opportunity of 
seeing a pair of young musk oxen, the 
first of their kind that have ever been 
exhibited at the Gardens. They are in 
an enclosure near the bandstand. 

The newcomers are remarkable crea¬ 
tures in many respects. Although called 
oxen, they are more closely related to 
the -sheep. They are heavily built 
creatures, with a coat of long and thick 
outer hair, beneath which lies a covering 
of soft fur. Their small size gives 
them a comical appearance, for, in spite 
of their powerful proportions, they are 
little larger than a Newfoundland dog. 

Their native home is in the bleak 
and remote parts of North America. In 
this land of solitude they ha%’c few 
enemies to contend against, for, apart 
from the Eskimo, who occasionally hunts 
them in order to procure their warm 
coats, their only foe' is the Arctic wolf. 

When attacked by these animals the 
[ducky little music oxen defend them¬ 
selves with great skill and determination. 
They endeavour to take up a position 
upon the summit of a hillock, where 
they form up in a circle, with their heads 
facing their adversaries, their sharply- 
pointed and hooked horns forming an 
array of weapons that prove of formid¬ 
able service against a foe. W. S. B. 


SPEAKING TO TENS OF 
THOUSANDS 

How the Ancients Led the Way 

Referring to the device by which a 
speech of President Wilson was heard 
by 50,000 people, a correspondent sends 
us an interesting note. 

The Greeks, he reminds us, had in 
their open-air theatres, where they 
played the dramas by /Eschylus and 
Sophocles, audiences of thirty thousand 
people, before whom the performers had 
to express all the varied tones of emotion 
and states of mind, such as joy or grief, 
command or submission. 

This was done by so constructing the 
stage that it threw all the sounds of the 
voice forward. Also, the actors wore 
masks fitted with acoustic arrangements 
that served the purpose of megaphones. 


Not Wages, But What 
Wages Will Buy 

HOW EVERY MAN’S WORK 
WILL HELP THE COUNTRY 

Ey an Expert Correspondent 

• Wages have been going up and up, 
measured in money ; but wages have not 
gone up as measured in what we really 
want—which is not money, but what 
money buys ! 

The real value of money is what it 
can be exchanged for in goods and 
services which we need, from quartern 
loaves to tramway rides, and from 
clothes to the Children's Newspaper. 

And what has been the matter with 
the world in this respect during the 
war, and since the war, is that not more 
useful goods, but fewer useful goods, 
have been produced ; and that, therefore, 
although money wages have gone up, 
the u'orld’s real wages—the quantity 
of useful goods produced—have in 
some respects gone down. 

Producers and Consumers • 

Many millions of the world's finest 
men were turned into soldiers, and over 
seven millions were killed outright, 
while millions more lost their arms or 
legs, or were made less fit to produce. 

And, of course, every soldier ceased 
to be a producer of goods and became 
doubly a consumer of goods. 

When we think of these plain facts, 
we understand how necessary it is 
for everyone to try to add something 
to tiie world's production.. Until the 
world produces more wheat, more 
rice, more sugar, more wool, more 
hides, and more of all other common 
necessaries, things will remain dear, 
and the profiteer will retain the chance 
to put up prices. It is lack of output which 
gives the profiteer his opportunity, 
for when there are more buyers than 
sellers the buyers compete with each 
other,- and the seller can demand more, 
unless restrained by Government action. 

Increasing the World’s Wealth 

But, it may be said, we in the United 
Kingdom cannot produce for ourselves 
many of the things we want, because 
of our climate, and because of our 
natural disadvantages in the production 
of big crops or- enormous herds. 

It is true that we ourselves cannot 
add very substantially to the world’s 
output of some things, but we can, to 
some extent, influence the situation. 

We can, by producing more coal 
and more manufactured goods, add 
to the world’s stock of wealth, and 
secure by exchange larger quantities 
of the things we need. We cannot do 
so much to cause a fall in the price of 
wheat as great wheat-producing coun¬ 
tries can do, with their splendid fertile 
plains; but by producing more coal 
we lower the cost of freight and food. 

Danger of Restricting Output 

And, of course, it is very important 
to increase the supplies and bring down 
the price of manufactured articles. 
Everything done to increase output 
is something done to lower prices. 

But it is necessary to add that the 
prices of many things arc now controlled 
by trusts, or combinations of producers, 
who agree with each other to keep up 
prices. Those who act in that way 
are wronging the public, and there 
is a growing demand that such action 
should be ended bythe Government. 


WHERE GREAT IDEAS 
ARE BURIED 

War Office and the Australian 
Tank 

INVENTION THROWN AWAY 

There is one shining fact that stands 
out in the welter of claims arising over 
tiie invention of the tanks. A young 
Australian, who has since served with the 
Anzacs, invented in 1912 a tank which 
was unquestionably superior to those that 
first went into action in 1916. 

But will its inventor gain the reward 
which seems his due ? No. His tank 
was never built. The designs were sent 
to our War Office, pigeon-holed, and were 
never heard of again until the other dare 

The invention, which might have won 
the war early for us, was left to fade and 
rot on paper among the official archives, 
and the Commission inquiring into the 
matter can now but admit the excellence 
of this first tank and award its designer 
congratulations and sympathy. 

No Telegraphs Required! 

That is the latest tragedy of the 
official pigeon-hole 1 How many hopes it 
has blighted, how many hearts it has 
broken, how long it has defied and 
defeated possible progress 1 It did not 
break the heart of Sir Francis Ronalds, 
but it denied him a fortune, and kept 
back tiie telegraph for a generation. 

He devised ah electric telegraph the 
year after Waterloo, but the plan went 
into the pigeon-hole, and the Admiralty 
informed him that, the war with France 
being over, no telegraphs were necessary. 

So with the steamship. When the 
steamship did, willy-nilly, come into 
vogue, and the screw propeller was 
devised to. supersede the paddle-wheel, 
the Admiralty would have none of it— 
not even though a’ steamer, specially 
built to please them, had visited every 
large port in Britain arid crossed the 
tempestuous Bay of Biscay. They 
pigeon-holed the screw propeller as they 
pigeon-holed the telegraph. 

We need not recall the notorious con¬ 
tempt of railways and the official 
keeping back ' of the age of motor- 
traction ; but in these days of the tube 
railways we. may recall masters of 
the pigeon-hole who said of the first 
tube ever proposed—the Metropolitan 
Underground Railway—that “ the line 
will never be made ; if it could be made 
it could never be worked ; and even if 
worked nobody would travel by it.” 

Tomb of Inspiration 

I,ovd Palmerston said the same of 
the Suez Canal, which helped to save 
France and Europe in the war: “It 
cannot be made, it shall not be made ; 
but if it were made, it would lead straight 
to war with France,” 

Another instance has been given in 
the last few weeks, by Sir Percy Scott, 
of a useful invention which, on reaching 
the Admiralty, was promptly pigeon¬ 
holed, with the excuse that a German 
invention which had been adopted 
served the purpose sufficiently well. 
Yet everyone knew it was palpably 
imperfect. 

The rejected invention was adopted 
immediately in America, and used with 
complete success for twenty years. Then 
it was withdrawn from its long repose in 
the Admiralty pigeon-holes and quietly 
slipped into use. 

The pigeon-hole is a tomb of 
inspiration and genius; and its history is 
a long chapter of stupid, stubborn 
resistance or indifference to new ideas 
and great reforms. Pigeon-holes should 
be instantly abolished and searchlights 
substituted. 


POOR LITTLE CHAP 

A story is told by the London County 
Council of a child, sent to a camp at 
Bushcy Park, who was astonished that 
they-took oft his clothes to wash him. 


November 29, 1919 

BEWARE OF 
CELLULOID 

MORE DANGEROUS THAN 
GUNPOWDER PLOT 

Deadly Peril to Life that is in 
Daily Use 

TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS TOYS 

Ever since the Gunpowder Plot. Par¬ 
liament, on its reassembling, has had its 
cellars searched for barrels of gunpowder 
which it knows are not there. The prac¬ 
tice is an institution, part of our very 
Constitution now. 

But Parliament, careful of the un¬ 
necessary, fearful of dangers that do not 
exist, is careless of the necessary, and 
unmindful of many dangers that do 
exist. Three people have lately per¬ 
ished in London from a celluloid fire in 
a building where they were at work. 

Celluloid is the most dangerous sub¬ 
stance in common use. It is made from 
dried gun-cotton and oil, and imitates 
ivory, tortoiseshell, amber, malachite, 
bone, and other substances. It has a 
hundred uses, in pianoforte keys, billiard 
balls, combs, cutlery handles, brush 
backs, napkin rings, buttons, dolls, 
thimbles, card-cases, studs, kinema 
films, and various vessels used in sur¬ 
gery, medicine, and photography. 

Danger in the Doll 

And all of it—every bitof it—is capable 
of taking fire from a light, a spark, or 
even from high temperatures. It is so 
inflammable that when it is sawn in 
lengths it must be immersed in water, 
and when it is stored it is supposed to be 
enclosed in airtight metal cases. 

Yet this danger to life is sold, un¬ 
marked, to millions of people who do not 
know what it is they buy, but imagine it 
to be as safe and innocent as the sub¬ 
stances it imitates. A girl sitting in the 
open was burned to death .through the 
comb she wore catching fire from the 
sun s rays; another was killed by a similar 
accident when resting at a fireside. 

How many children’s lives . have 
been sacrificed, we wonder, by the firing 
of their celluloid dolls and other toys ? 
Christmas is coming, and the public 
should be warned against all sorts of 
celluloid toys. If the shopkeeper says 
they are not celluloid, let him test them 
by holding them near great heat ; if 
they are celluloid they will burn, but 
the fire may save your child. 

Work for Parliament 

Everybody knows the dangers of 
celluloid, but they do not know celluloid 
when they see it. The counterfeit so 
marvellously reproduces the character¬ 
istics of natural substances that no doubt 
is aroused, no questions asked. If 
celluloid cannot be rendered non-in¬ 
flammable; and its sale is to continue 
widespread as it is now, then every 
piece and article should be stamped 
“ Inflammable.” Will not the Safety 
First Council see that this is done ? 

How life is to be safeguarded in 
buildings where celluloid is manufac¬ 
tured or utilised is another matter. It 
is urgent, for it has cost many precious 
lives in London of late years. But 
Parliament has to find time for exploring 
its cellars for gunpowder which is never, 
never there, and so we must not expect 
mere celluloid and its death-roll to be 
grappled with yet. 

In the meantime, the only safe thing 
is to have nothing to do with celluloid. 


THE FIDDLER OF BOHEMIA 

It is a long time since we heard of 
Kubelik, the famous fiddler. He was 
due to play at Oxford the other da}', 
but sent a message that ,r he was unable 
to leave the country.” His home is in 
Bohemia, where he has bought a fine 
estate out of his violin earnings. 
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BATS GO TO BED 

Hedgehog Takes a Walk 
in the Snow 

BIRDS SEEN IN WINTER 

By Our Country Correspondent 

When the weather is mild at this time 
of year, you may often see a few pipis¬ 
trelle bats on the wing, hunting for 
insects, but most of them have now 
retired for the winter. Out-of-the-way 
corners and recesses in the roofs of 
churches, barns, and houses are favourite 
places, and if you are hunting in such 
spots for some lumber that has been 
put away, you will sometimes come upon 
a pipistrelle sleeping. 

These little bats are strange creatures, 
and their mouse-like bodies and bird¬ 
like flight make them seem very uncanny 
if suddenly disturbed. As a matter of 
fact, they are quite harmless. 

The wings are not true wings at all. 
The fingers of the forelimbs have been 
greatly extended, and are covered with 
thin, elastic skin, somewhat in the same 
way as a duck’s feet are webbed. 

Mr. Hedgehog Wakes Up 

Another mammal you may come 
across unexpectedly at this season is 
the hedgehog, though most of his 
fellows have tucked themselves away 
snugly for the winter. Now- and again, 
however, a hedgehog will issue from his 
hiding-place, and his tracks may often 
be seen in the snow along the outskirts 
of w-oods and coppices. He is not very 
active at such times, and like the 
sluggard in the song, seems to say: 
“ You have woke me too soon; I must 
slumber again.” 

Now that the cold weather is upon us 
the larks are collecting in flocks and 
flying to the southern counties, while 
large numbers come to us from Northern 
Europe, only 7 to be caught, let it be said 
to our disgrace, for the table. 

The Vigorous Lark. 

The larks will remain in flocks till 
spring, when the gatherings break up, 
and the birds pair. Living in the open 
all the time, and wintering here, the lark 
is a very vigorous bird. It may be seen 
lying out on marshy ground even during 
the severest frost. Its muscular strength, 
too, is very great for its size, for, wdien 
it soars, its wings are not motionless : 
they are moving up and down continu¬ 
ously, and all the time the bird is singing 
loudly without a break. 

Another bird that spends the winter 
with us, coming across from Scandinavia 
for the purpose, is the brambling, or 
bramble-finch. It is very- like a chaffinch, 
but it can be distinguished from that 
bird by the bright chestnut on the 
shoulders. It lives principally on beech- 
mast, and so, if you wish to see a 
brambling, look under the beech-trees. 

It is interesting to notice now that the 
trees and bushes are bare, how many 
bird-nests of-one kind and another are 
visible. If you have a convenient shed 
in which to keep them, it is a good idea to 
make a collection of discarded nests. 

. Destructive Caterpillar 

The goat-moth caterpillar, though 
large and striking, is not a pretty crea¬ 
ture^ but.you will often come across one 
at this time of year in the chunks of 
wood that are used for fuel in country- 
districts, where large fallen branches 
have been blown down from trees. Very 
often these caterpillar pests arc the 
cause of the branch falling, for their 
burrowing destroys the wood, and places 
it at the mercy of every 7 wind that blows. 

Many funguses are to be seen, one of 
these, the striped stump-flap, growing 
in parallel lines on old lifeless tree 
stumps. It is like velvet to the touch, 
and varies in colour from grey to yellow 
and brown. The brown]or black giant 
tuft fungus may also be found here and 
there, growing at the foot of an old tree, 
and it often attains a width of from two 
to three feet. C. R. 


A TURNIP STORY 

What it has Done for 
Britain 

A ROOT* IN THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Dingwall is a little place, but it can 
grow big turnips, and a shopkeeper there 
has been exhibiting some notable speci¬ 
mens, one weighing nearly 23 pounds. 

As a matter of fact, turnips of over 
20 pounds apiece are not uncommon, 
but not a word of that to Dingwall. 

The turnip has never had a poet to 
celebrate it, and probably never will 
have. And yet there could not have been 
a British Empire without this vegetable, 
which is more than 90 per cent water! 

The Sad Old Days 

Spain perished as an Empire because 
she had not population enough to hold 
her world-wide territories ; one of the 
reasons why we succeeded is because 
we discovered the turnip. 

Until the coming of the turnip and 
the potato, our people suffered alway-s 
from leprosy and scurvy, and the 
population increased so slowly that the 
England of Elizabeth had far fewer 
people than Greater London alone has 
today. There was no fresh food during 
the winter. There was no food but grass 
for cattle and sheep, and so the bulk 
of the herds and flocks had to be 
destroyed at the end of each autumn. 
There were no fresh vegetables ; there 
was only salted or unsound meat for the 
tables of the rich, and a protracted 
diet of salt food is fatal. - 

There were always wild turnips in 
England, but in the 17th century we 
took a lesson from the Dutch. They 
began the cultivation of turnips as a 
field crop, and showed that they could 
nurture three times as many people on 
the same quantity of land as had lived 
there before. V.'d copied them, securing 
a new food for ourselves and cattle. 

Flesh and vegetables thus became 
available all the year round, and the 
effect was marvellous. During the 17th 
century we doubled our population, and 
in the following century 7 we more than 
doubled it again. Starvation was 
banished from cottage and farm¬ 
yard, and with the advent of abundant 
wholesome food, the twin scourges, 
scurvy 7 and leprosy, were driven off. 

So that if Dingwall does not create 
a record with its 23-pound turnip; it 
does well to exhibit a root which, with 
the potato, has had an almost un¬ 
paralleled influence in making us a 
great nation and a matchless Empire. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 



The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is" Nature’s time-table next week 
given for London from November 30 . 
Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunrise 
Sunset 
Moonrise .. 
Moonset .. 
High Tide.. 

Next 

Week's 

Moon 


Sundav Tuesday Friday,- 
7.43 a.m. 7-15 a.m. 7-49 a.m. 
3.54 p.m. 3-53 p.m. 3-51 p-m. 
12.13 p.m. 12.59p.m. 2 . 32 p.m. 
1 t. 52 p.m. 2.23 a.m: 6.23 a.m. 

6.49 p.m. 0.0 p.m. 11.40 a.m. 



NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Fill up gaps among lettuces, and pro¬ 
tect them from attacks of slugs and birds ; 
wood-ashes and soot combined should 
be dusted on them occasionally. 

Horse-radish may be planted now. 
Plant garlic if not already done ; if the 
soil is too wet defer planting till spring. 

Lawns will be benefited by dressings 
of well-rotted stable manure and sifted 
clean soil, in equal parts well mixed. 


DISCOVERY OF 
BURIED TREASURE 

How Nature Makes Her 
Gems 

RARE OPALS FROM A 
COMMON THING 

A new vein of opals lias been dis¬ 
covered, and men have been selling all 
that they have to rush to Tintenbar, 
in Australia, to dig opals out of the 
earth. These Tintenbar opals are 
black, and black opals of good quality 
are rare and of exceeding great price. 

Nature is the profoundest of all 
alchemists. She does a myriad wonder¬ 
ful things with one material. She 
reduces refuse, wood, and bone to car¬ 
bon ; she fires carbon in her crucible 
and makes it into coal or lignite or 
diamonds. She makes a- common 
flint of silica ; with silica she arms the 
stems of corn, and grasses, and bam¬ 
boos, so that they may stand upright 
to the blast. Birds owe their flight to 
silica, for it is this substance which 
stiffens the quills of tlieir feathers ; 
and multitudes of life-forms in the sea 
wear an indispensable armour formed 
of silica. And the finest opal ever worn 
is silica—almost entirely silica—mixed 
with water and other minor adulterants. 

What an Opal Is 

These stones, which are arousing the en¬ 
terprise of pioneering Australians today 7 , 
are simply silica become solid, enclosing 
from five to 20 per cent, of water, and 
coloured by oxide of iron. Free from iron, 
the opal is a lovely mineral, lustrous, 
and exhibiting a brilliant range of 
colours. The colours are not actually in 
the stone : they are produced by in¬ 
numerable minute fissures in,the opal 
breaking up the light, as do the scales 
on a butterfly’s wing. 

A tiling of beauty 7 is a joy for ever, 
said Keats, and, judged by that standard 
a black opal is indeed a joyous heritage 
for its loveliness is obvious and abiding 
Yet the flint that forms the spicule of a 
sponge, and the silica that we melt 
to make a common tumbler, is the whole 
substance of the finest opal. 

But Nature has had the handling of 
the'material, and it is she who gives us 
the gorgeous result. No man can make 
an opal, though the silica of which it 
is composed is one of the commonest 
substances in the world. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 



Je porte un faux-col. 

L’orgue est ires grand. 

Le clou est pointu. 

La bouteille est vide. 

L’oie est grasse, 

L’eclielle est contre le inur. 

LES VOLEURS ET L’ANE 
Pour un Sue enleve, deux voleurs se 
battaient; 

L’un voulait le garder, 1’autre le 
voulait vendre. 

Tandis que coups de poing trottaient, 
Ft que nos champions songeaient a 
se defendre, 

Arrive un troisieme larron 
Qui saisit niaitre Aliboron. 

La Fontaine 


PIGS 

Stories from the Sty 

ASTONISHING FEATS OF 
ENDURANCE IN CAPTIVITY 

. Another chapter lias to be added to 
the volume of feats of endurance by pigs. 

The latest hero is a porker of Benenden, 
Kent, which, seeing a stack of peas, 
decided to eat it. Its imagination 
proved greater than its appetite, how¬ 
ever, and for a week piggy was missing. 

. Then, suspecting nothing, men went to 
thresh the stack, and found the stray 7 ed 
prodigal in the very heart of it. It had 
eaten its way there, but had been unable 
to devour a way to the other side or 
retreat by the way it had entered. 
Fresh air and water quickly restored the 
prisoner, however, and all was well. 

Now. with movements restricted, so 
that there need be no waste of tissue, 
and with temperature fairly 7 constant, 
animal life can be sustained for very 
long periods. After the great snow¬ 
storm of February, 1917, Cheviot and 
other sheep which were snowed under 
were brought out alive and safe week 
after week, until the crowning record 
was achieved by 7 a black-faced mountain 
ewe, which survived absolute depriva¬ 
tion of food and light lor 34 days. 

Pig of the Old Fleet Ditch 

But pigs, fat through and through, 
seem specially fitted to endure trials of 
this sort, anil they have no equals in 
surviving long captivity. 

During the Abruzzi, earthquake of 
1915 an Italian pig was among the 
missing at Avezzano. Nincty 7 -tliree 
days passed, and then, 15 feet below the 
surface, excavators found the buried 
animal. It lay near a bundle of hay, 
and was alive .and alert when released, 
though its weight had declined from 
■224 pounds to 67 pounds. It must 
have gone entirely without drink lor 93 
days, a tremendous abstinence, though 
we may 7 imagine that it derived sus¬ 
tenance from the hay. 

It was not, apparently, a complete 
fast, nor was the adventure of a pig of 
which Lord Rosebery spoke some time 
ago to a learned body of men in London. 
This pig was lost in the covered part of 
the old Fleet ditch, which runs under 
the office of the Children’s Newspaper, 
and was found coming-out at the other 
end, into the Thames, five months later. 
It had not fasted nor thirsted, but had 
eaten of the garbage in the ditch, and 
drunk of the water from the river, and 
the effect upon its growth was such that, 
whereas on entering the ditch its worth 
was ton shillings, its value at the end of 
its horrible adventure was two pounds ! 


GOOD CHANCE FOR BAD 
LADS 

Saving Them from Prison 

When boys over iG get into bad 
company and begin to go wrong, the 
great thing needful is to break tlieir 
association with those who do them 
harm, and give them a fresh chance of 
becoming useful and respected men. 

This is done, not by sending them to 
prison, but through Borstal institutions, 
where they may be sent for three years’ 
training and to learn a trade. These 
institutions take their name from 
Borstal, near Rochester, where the 
first was started. 

The leading judges report very favour¬ 
ably on the good effects of the Borstal 
institutions. They give wild lads 
fresh characters, new hopes, and better 
chances, without stamping on them 
the brand of prison. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


London Rainfall 


Hours of Sun . 

9 L 0 

London ... 

ins. -69 

Hours of Rain .. 

22‘4 

Torquay .. 

„ -SI 

Wet Days 

9 

Newcastle 

>, 5 63 

Dry Days 

22 

Cardiff .. 

„ 2-47 

Warmest Day . 

1 st 

Edinburgh 

,, 2‘37 

! Coldest Day 

15 th 

Dublin .. 

„ 2-37 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 


Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened Before 

S tella Earle, a great chum of 
Cyril Hamer, is kidnapped by 
Bertram Kent and taken away in 
an airship built from plans stolen from 
Cyril’s father, Mr. Martin Hamer, the 
inventor. 

Stella’s uncle, Mortimer Came, a 
Steel King and Mr. Hamer’s employer, 
receives a letter from Kent, who has 
lied to Africa, offering to restore Stella 
for £50,000 and all rights in the air¬ 
ship, an offer which is not accepted. 

A new ship, called the Avenger, is 
built, and with Mr. Hamer, Mr. Came, 
Cyril, Tim M’Keown, and four men 
from Carne’s works as crew, they go 
in search of Kent. 

During a halt at an oasis in the 
Sahara Desert they are surprised by 
some Touaregs, a tribe of Arab raiders, 
and Cyril, and Tim are taken prisoners. 
Cyril escapes, however, and later 
rejoins the Avenger. 

. He sets out in search of Tim in 
an aeroplane, which has been carried 
on board the airship, and very soon 
sees a group of Arabs and dives at 
them. ' In the skirmish which ensues 
Tim gets free. 

Just as Cvril and Tim are about to 
fly away the Arabs return to the 
attack, firing their carbines. A vital 
part of the aeroplane is hit, making 
(light impossible. During a lull in 
the firing Tim endeavours to repair 
the damage done, while Cyril keeps 
guard with a machine-gun handy in 
case of a renewed attack. 

Before Tim has finished, however, 
and just as dawn is breaking, the 
Touaregs attack in great force. 

Head down, eyes sighting along 
the barrel, finger on the trigger of 
the gun, Cyril waits in silence. 

CHAPTER 24 

At Bay 

C yril waited till the Arabs were 
within two hundred yards. Then, 
as coolly as an old soldier, his finger 
pressed the trigger, and the machine 
gun’s snapping crackle woke the 
echoes. 

The raiders had already learnt 
enough of tlic gun’s deadly powers 
to respect it, and had opened out 
into a wide semi-circle. Even so, the 
storm of bullets did terrible execu¬ 
tion. A score or more of men and 
horses went rolling on the sand. 
The rest stopped. 

" That’s sickened ’em," said Tim 
in Cyril’s ear. “ Give ’em another 
close, and 'twill turn ’em.” 

” I've only one more belt of 
cartridges,” Cyril answered. “ I 
must keep it. They’re bound to 
rush again.” 

" Only one more belt, is it ? ” 
Tim's grin faded. “ That’s bad,” 
he whispered. 

“ Ah, they’re starting to shoot 
again. Kapc down.” 

The Arabs had changed their 
tactics. They were galloping up and 
down, firing as they went. Bullets 
whistled past like bees. The plane 
was hit a dozen times, and it was a 
miracle that neither of the boys was 
touched. 

Cyril made no move, but kept a 
watchful eye on the enemy. He 
was not feeling happy. If the Tou¬ 
aregs charged again the cud was 
certain. He might finish another 
score, but there were so many of 
them that this would make little 
difference. They would swamp the 
defence by sheer weight of numbers, 
and then the end was certain. 


Tim spoke again. 

“ Be ready. I’m thinking the 
big rush is coming this time.” 

Cyril nodded. He, too, had 
noticed certain signs being made by 
men who were evidently leaders of 
the wild tribe. Meantime the firing 
went on. and he and Tim were forced 
to crouch low behind what small 
shelter the body of the little plane 
provided. 

Suddenly the firing ceased. 

" Now for it ! ” murmured Tim. 

Sure enough, next distant almost 
the whole of the raiders swung 
inwards and charged. It was a 
terrifying sight—some three hun¬ 
dred of the wild horsemen, with 
their fierce eyes, high cheek-bones 
and beak-like noses, galloping furi¬ 
ously down upon the two boys. 
Inwardly Cyril felt certain that this 
was the end, and that all he could 
do was to take as big a toll as 
possible of the enemy before dying. 

At that moment his thoughts 
flashed back to little Stella Earle, 
still prisoner in the hands of the 
brutal Kent, and he longed to be 
able to tell his father not to give up 
the search. 

Again his finger was on the knob 
of the machine-gun trigger, but lie 
did not press it. He meant to wait 
till the last moment before loosing 
off liis remaining belt of cartridges. 

The raiders came down upon the 
plane at full speed. They were not 
shouting now, and the only sound 
that broke the quiet of the desert 
dawn was the-drum of hundreds of 
horses’ hoofs upon the hard sand. 

Cyril waited until he could see 
the whites of the eyes of the leaders. 
Then at last lie let loose. 

It was a massacre. At such a 
range almost every shot told. Of 
the first score not a man or a horse 
escaped, and those behind crashed 
into the fallen and fell over them, 
until a barrier of men and horses 
was piled high at a distance of no 
more than fifty yards from the plane. 

" Stopped ’em again ! ” roared 
Tim, but Cyril did not share his 
triumph. It he had had the cart¬ 
ridges,- now was the time to use 
ttiem. But there were at most three 
dozen left, and once they were gone 
it was the end. He must keep these 
few for the last moment. 

The Touaregs realised quickly 
enough that Cyril had ceased firing. 
One of the leaders shouted a hoarse 
order, the rest rallied and came on 
once again. 

Once more the machine-gun clat¬ 
tered fiercely, but it was only for a 
few seconds. Then she was silent 
—and for good. 

” That’s the last,” said Cyril. 

" Last ! Not be a long chalk! ” 
retorted Tim. and, leaping to his 
feet, flung something small and 
round straight at the nearest Arab. 
With a crash of sound the bomb 
exploded, and man and horse simply 
vanished off the face of the desert. 

“ Hurrah ’ ” cried Cyril reck¬ 
lessly, and, snatching an armful of 
bombs from the plane, he and Tim 
together charged the Arabs, pelting 
them with the terrible little missiles. 

Badly shaken already, the raiders 
turned and bolted, leaving the 
ground piled with dead. 

“ Faith, I knew they’d niver 
stand thim things,” cried Tim. 

As he spoke, rifle shots crackled, 
and bullets sent puffs of dust 
spouting all around the two boys. 


Cyril seized Tim by the arm. 

" Back to the plane ! ” lie said 
sharply. “ They've not done with 
us yet." 

Tim’s jaw dropped. 

” And we’ve used the last o' thim 
bombs,” lie answered dully. 

CHAPTER 25 

The Last Charge 

’T’here was not a single cartridge or 
* bomb left. The boys were quite 
defenceless. 

Nor was it long before the 
Touaregs understood the state of 
things, and once more they mus¬ 
tered their forces. 

Reaching the plane, Cyril re¬ 
placed the gun in the body of the 
machine and then turned to Tim 
with outstretched hand. 

" Good-bye, old chap,” lie said. 

Tim looked Cyril full in the eyes. 

“ No,” lie said, “ no. Masther 
Cyril. I’ll not believe it till we’re 
down and out. Sure we’d niver have 
come through last night if we were 
to be scuppered like this in the 
morning.” 

Cyril smiled. 

" My dear Tim,” lie answered, 
“ nothing can save us but a 
miracle It’s only a question 
whether the Arabs will smother us 
by a fresh charge, or sit tight and 
pick us off from a distance. 

“ Anyway,” continued Cyril, 
“ they must soon guess that we 
have run out of ammunition, and 
then it is likely to be all up with us.” 

Tim looked towards the raiders. 

“ They’re gathering again,” he 
said; and taking his clasp-knife 
from its sheath at liis belt, opened 
it and felt the edge. 

" Anyways, well finish a few 
more before we're through wid 

thim, and maybe the Avenger will 
come along before they’re done 
wid us entirely.” 

Cyril glanced round. 

” She’ll have to be pretty quick,” 
lie said. “ Ah, here they come ! ” 

The raiders had made up their 
minds to try a fresh charge. The 
chief had given the signal, and a 
large body was forming up with 
extraordinary quickness. 

“ I f we only had one more belt of 
cartridges ! ” groaned Cyril. 

He was thinking of what Tim had 
said, ancf feeling that it really was 
too hard to be wiped out like this, 
after going through such a night 
and coming out safe from so many 
dangers. 

The Arab chief, a huge man with 
a gaunt, tierce-looking face, shouted 
an order. Before it could be obeyed 
the cool dawn air was pierced by a 

thin, whistling sound which grew 
with extraordinary swiftness to a 
shrill hiss. 

Next instant something struck 
tiie ground right in the centre of the 
Arab squadron. There «as an 
appalling crash, and lip burst a 
vast cloud of flame and smoke 
mixed with other tilings which were 
not dust or smoke. 

Though the boys were fully two 
hundred yards from the scene of 
the explosion, the blast of air flung 
them down. 

Tim was up again quick as the 
bounce of a rubber ball. 

“ I tould ye sri! ” he yelled. 
“ Didn’t I tell ye. now ? Look, 
will ye. I.ook up ! ” 

Cyril looked up. So high over¬ 
head that she seemed no larger 
than a pencil against the blue, 
hovered the long, slim form of the 
Avenger. 

Even as they watched her she 
grew in size as she dropped swiftly 
downwards out of the sky. 

“ She came over -widout her 
engines,” went on Tim breath¬ 
lessly. " That’s wliy we ‘ didn’t 
hear her.” 

“ No more did the Arabs,” 
remarked Cyril, as lie stared out 
across the plain towards the great 
crater made by the explosion. 

" They’re done this time, any¬ 
way," cried Tim in triumph. “ Will 
ye look at thim run ?” 

Sure enough, the Touaregs were 
running, or, rather, riding. The 


bloodthirsty brutes had at last had 
enough, and were galloping madly 
for the mouth of the rift. 

“ Sure, I wish the masther would 
give thim another,” declared Tim, 
as he watched the frantic rush for 
safety ; but .Cyril shook his head. 

" We’ve Kent to reckon with 
yet, Tim. I expect we shall need 
every bomb we've got before we’ve 
finished with him. But here’s the 
Avenger. Let’s go and tell them 
how jolly grateful we are to them 
for getting us out of this mess.” 

CHAPTER 26 

Tim’s Prisoner 

his Arab' you wounded, Tim, 
where is he ? ” 

Mr. Hamer asked the question. 
They had already been round the 
battlefield, and given first aid to 
those who were not beyond it. 
There were very few of the Touaregs 
left alive. The bomb had finished 
most of those who had been merely 
wounded. 

Tim looked round. 

” ’Deed, then, he’s not where I 
left him,” he answered, walking 
back towards tlie spot. 

” Be careful, Tim ! ” cried Cyril. 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before a fierce-eyed, blood¬ 
stained figure rose out of a little 
hollow in the sand, and a knife- 
blade flashed in the sunlight. 

Cyril and his father both rushed 
for the spot, but it was Tim who 
saved himself. With a kick which 
was as quick as a blow from a cat’s 
paw lie knocked the Arab’s arm up, 
and the knife flew away harmlessly. 

The man dropped back, snarling 
like an angry dog. 

“ What’s the matter wid ye ? ” 
demanded Tim, standing over him. 
“ What’s the grudge ye’ve got ag’in 
me that ye thry to let the daylight 
through me this second time ? ” 

The man was silent, but he glared 
up at the white men with all the 
savagery of a trapped beast. It 
was quite plain to them that he 
expected nothing but instant death. 

" Hould him while I put a 
bandage on him,” said Tim coolly, 
producing his first-aid case. 

The Touarcg’s surprise was 
almost comic when he found that 
the strangers, instead of knocking 
him on the head, were bandaging 
his wounds. But it was nothing to 
his amazement when they gave 
him water and food. 

He drank greedily and ate a 
little. ■ At last lie spoke. 

” What does he say. Dad ? ” 
asked Cyril eagerly of his father, 
who knew the language. 

Mi-. Hamer turned and spoke. 

“ This is luck, Cyril. The man 
wants to know if we mean to take 
him to the Mountain of Death.” 

“ The Mountain of Death,” 
echoed Cyril. “ What on earth 
does he mean ? ” 

" I have asked him. He says it is 
the home of the Flying Ship. If I 
am not greatly mistaken, the place 
is in tiie Oasis of Azek, and he has 
already keen Kent's airship travel¬ 
ling to, and perhaps from, that place. 
I think he may be able to give us 
valuable information.” 

" Good for ould Blackboard ! ” 
put in Tim. " 'Deed, and if he'll 
tell where that spalpeen Kent has 
gone it's freely I’ll forgive him for 
thrving to punch holes in me.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What is Autonomy ? Auto¬ 
nomy comes from a Greek word 
meaning independence, and is a 
term used to describe the govern¬ 
ment of a colony like Canada, 
which, though remaining part of 
the Empire, makes its own laws 
and practically governs itself. 

What is Trinity House ? 

Trinity House is an ancient body 
or corporation which has control 
oi lighthouses, buoys, and beacons 
round the British coasts, examines 
ship’s masters, and licences pilots. 
Its members are known as Elder 
and Younger Brethren. 
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Five-Minute Story 

GYP 

P yp was a rat-—not the brown 
rat that eats the corn and 
brings disease and terror to e very- 
one—but a nice, friendly white 
rat, with pink eyes, handsome 
whiskers, and a tail long enough 
to twist round his fat little body 
several times. He was one of 
those rats that boy's delight in 
keeping as pets, often to the 
horror of their sisters. 

But Gyp was so affectionate 
and sociable he pined when put 
into a cage, even when the cage 
was large and airy and his little 
trough was liberally supplied 
with bread-and-milk. 

He longed for society', and 
loved to ran up his mistress's 
skirts and have a restful nap 
tucked on her shoulder; and on , 
cold days he made a comfortable 
bed in the pocket of his master’s 
great-coat. 

He frisked up and down stairs 
and in and out of the garden, 
and found running up curtains 
and along curtain-poles an 
extremely amusing diversion. 

Everyone loved Gyp, but lie 
was the special pet of the family 
cat. When Gyp was a baby', 
Tom, the cat, was a kitten, and 
they' had passed a happy youth 
together, the games they' in¬ 
vented causing great delight to 
their owners. And when Tom 
grew up and learnt that rats and 
mice are creatures that a cat is 
expected to hunt, he never 
forgot that Gyp was a rat—but 
also ’bis friend. 

Every afternoon these two-- 
Tom black and sleek. Gyp 
white and spotless—retired to 
a cushioned chair near the kit¬ 
chen fire, and there they would 
perform their toilettes. Gyp 
would often kindly undertake to 
wash the back of Tom’s ears, so 
annoyingly out of reach ; and 
Tom, in return, would take Gy'p 
between liis big paws, and lick 
him until he was whiter than 
driven snow. 

Then, when both were satis¬ 
fied with their appearance, they' 
would sink into peaceful slumber, 
the rat cuddled between the 
cat’s paws, and many' a friend of 
the family stole in to see such a 
pretty' and unusual sight. 

They alway'S ate from the 
same plate, and if Ciyp was frisk¬ 
ing about with the children in 
some other part of the house 
when the meal was put down, 
Tom would fetch him before- 
eating a mouthful, though lie 
would often administer a sharp 
pat with his paw if the little rat 
ate too fast or greedily. And 
Gyp would not seem to mind 
this gentle reproof from his 
old friend. 

But, alas for poor little Gyp ! 
His friendship with Tom was the 
cause of liis death, after many' 
happy years of comradeship. 
The garden had high walls, hut 
there came a day when a wan¬ 
dering cat, as*black as Tom, but 
with no love for white rats, came 
into the garden. Gyp frisked to 
meet him and was • instantly 
killed, and never before has a 
little white rat had so many' tears 
slicd for him. 
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[F}e c%Cerry and Glad and Sit 3\[ot So Sad 
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Dr. MERRYMAN 

“ 'There' go two intoxicated men. 

Wliere do you suppose they 
got liquor to make them so 
violent ? " 

“ It isn't liquor ; they're arguing 
about the League of Nations." 
a 0 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Wormook 


JJis spots are white at present, 
But that’s because he’s cold ; 
When he grows hot, each little spot 
Turns into brilliant gold. 

a a a 
A Seasonable Sentence 

Pan you read this sentence of four 


words ? 


ccc 


Solution 
next week 


SAW 
£3 0 3 

The Moving Match 

gPLiT the top of a large match and 
whittle down the end of another 
one. Thrust the whittled end 
into the split, as shown at A. Place 
the joined matches astride a knife- 
blade, close up to the handle, and 
hold.the knife so that the end of the 



matches just touch the table. The 
matches will move along towards 
the end of the knife in a most mys¬ 
terious* manner. 


At the Farm 

J ones, lie keeps a blacksmith’s shop, 
His wife a poultry pen ; 

Jones, he shoes the horses. 

And his wife, she shoos the liens. 
0 0 0 
Do You Live in Wiltshire ? 
■^Wiltshire is a shortened fornrof 
the old Anglo-Saxon word 
Wiltun-sc.ir, the shire, or county, of 
which Wilton, the town on the River 
Wil, was the chief town. Wilts is 
thought to be a contraction not of 
Wiltshire but of Wilsoetas, the 
sitters or dwellers on the River Wil. 
0 B 0 
Grammar 

Noun’s the name of any [thing, 
As school or garden, hoop 

or SWING. 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun. 

As GREAT, SMALL, PRETTY, WHITE, 
or BROWN. 

Instead of Nouns the Pronouns 
stand— 

His head, her face, your arm, my 
hand. 

Verbs tell of something to bo done— 
To READ, COUNT, LAUGH, SING, 
JUMP, or RUN. 

How things are done the Adverbs’ 
tell, 

AS SLOWLY. QUICKLY, ILL, Or WELL. 
Conjunctions join the words to¬ 
gether. 

As men and women, wind op, 
weather. 

The preposition stands before 
The noun, as in or through 
door. 

The interjection shows surprise. 

As oh, how pretty ! All, how wise 1 
The whole are called the parts of 
speech, 

Which reading, writing, speaking 
teach. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What arc these Things ? 

Notes of a piano keyboard and a 
hub of a bicycle wheel. 

Line Upon Line 

HOTTENTOT 


. the 


Jacko in a Hurry 

A s Jacko was flying out of the house one morning his 
mother called him. 

“ I want you to ran round to the grocer’s,” she said, “ and 
fetch me a pound of candles.” 

Jacko looked glum. " They’re waiting for me in the 
held to play football,” he said. 

“ Well, they must wait a little longer,” replied Mrs. 
Jacko ; “ you’ll be back in five minutes if you hurry.” 

Jacko knew how to hurry, and he didn’t waste much time, 
but when he got to the shop there was no one to be seen. 

He tried to attract attention by coughing loudly, then 
by whistling. But no one came. So he tried stamping, 
and then banging on the counter; and in the middle of it 
all the door opened and an old gentleman' came in. 

As he walked into the shop, out came the grocer. 

“I want-’’began the old man; and Jacko nearly 



exploded, 
he had 
hour—well, 
long !—and 


It 


been waiting half 


was too bad ; 

an 

it seemed as 
here was another 


Out shot a stream of lemonade 


man being served before him! 

And the things that old 
man ordered ! Jacko wondered 
whatever he would do with 
them all. At last he stopped, 
and Jacko breathed a sigli of 
relief. ‘‘About time, too,” he 
muttered. 

But he spoke too soon, for 
the old gentleman turned back 
to look at a syphon. He 
stooped to read the label, and 


Jacko, who could stand it no longer, ran behind the counter, 
shot out an arm, and— phizz !—out shot a stream of 
lemonade in that old gentleman’s face ! 

Jacko bought his candles at another shop. 




Hoity Toity and Molly Coddle 

Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father in Africa. They 
meet a tramp, who steals all their money.. 

CHAPTER 8 

‘‘I ET’s run after him!” gasped Molly. ‘‘Quick!” 

Li She started as she spoke. Hoity followed. 

“ Wfiat’s the good ? ” he growled. “ He’s too strong ! ’’ 
“ We might see a policeman,” she panted. 

■ At that moment the tramp, glanced over his shoulder, and, 
seeing them, stopped and shook his fists threateningly. 

“ Go back and wait for me ! ” lie shouted. 

He made an angry rush towards them, and they ran back 
a little way, panic-stricken. 

When they looked round he was rushing away again as 
hard as he could go. At the same moment, Molly noticed 
a brown bunch curled up by the roadside, and saw it was 
the shaggy dog she had been kind to when Hoity had pel ted it, 
" Oh, Rags! ” she called, giving it the first name she 
thought of. “ Fetch him ! Fetch him ! ” 

The dog leaped up awake, flashed its eyes to what she 
was pointing at, saw the flying figure of the tramp, and, with 
one short bark, as if it understood, Hashed away in pursuit. 




The dog gava one short bark and 
d3shed in pursuit 


They ran back a little way, panic- 
stricken 




They scrambled about, picking 
the pennies 


The 


dog.was hanging 
to him 


grimly on 


“ Come along, Hoity ! ” Molly exclaimed, and away they 
went together after the dog. 

, All of a sudden they noticed the tramp grab desperately 
at the sides of his legs. He paused to throw a glance on the 
road behind, but seeing the dog bounding towards him 
with its mouth open, he gave a yell and went racing on again. 

At first they could not make out what had been wrong 
with his legs, but before long they guessed. 

‘‘ Look, Hoity ! ” Molly broke out excitedly. “ Here’s 
all the money rolling on the ground.” 

And there, sure enough, were ever so many pennies, some 
io| lying flat, some still trundling and wobbling before they fell. 
‘‘ They’re too heavy,” laughed Hoity gleefully, “ and 
they’ve burst his pockets ! Pick ’em up, quick!” 

They scrambled about picking them up and slipping them 
into their pockets, and when there were no more to be seen, 
they glanced ahead for Rags and the tramp; but both had 
vanished round a bend in the road. Next moment Molly’s 
eye was drawn to something moving in a tree, above the 
hedgerow, quite a long way off, and it was the tramp cling¬ 
ing to a swaying branch, with the dog hanging grimly on 
to the seat of his trousers. . . 

“ He daren’t come down while Rags is there,” said Molly ; 
“ but we’d better not stay.” 

So they took hands and fled back to the high-road as fast 
as their legs could carry them. 

More Next Week 


Who Was She? 

The Happy Woman 

A t the close of the eighteenth 
“ century it used to be said 
that a repetition of the French 
Reign of Terror had been pre¬ 
vented in this country by the 
circulation of a pamphlet written 
in dialogue form by a lady, and 
entitled “Village Politics.” 

The author, who had moved 
in distinguished literary circles, 
and had done a great deal of 
philanthropic and charitable 
work, was pressed by people in 
authority, when the .French 
Revolution broke out, to write . 
a tract to counteract its effects 
among the working people of this 
country. At first she declined, 
but eventually wrote the dialogue 
in question, and published it 
anonymously. So highly was 
it regarded that the British 
Government had it printed and 
circulated in thousands. 

This remarkable woman was 
the daughter of a schoolmaster, 
and her sisters also had a school, 
which was so prosperous that 
they were able to retire with a 
handsome fortune. 

Her father, taught her Latin 
and mathematics, and these she 
learnt so well that he became 
alarmed, for lie did not believe 
in women becoming learned. 

She made the acquaintance 
of Garrick, the actor, who 
introduced her to such famous 
men as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Edmund Burke, and Hr. John¬ 
son. With the wonderful doctor 
she was a great favourite, and 
he said she was the most power¬ 
ful versifier in the English 
language. For one poem a pub¬ 
lisher undertook to give her as 
much as Goldsmith received 
for The Deserted Village. 

She wrote a play which 
Garrick produced with great 
success, but after he died she 
became more serious-minded, 
and devoted herself to moral 
writing and charitable works. 
Her friends now included William 
Wilberforce, for whose anti¬ 
slavery movement she wrote a 
poem called The Slave Trade. 

Distressed ■ at the ignorance 
of the poor, she started Sunday- 
schools in the villages round her 
home, near Bristol, and her 
influence everywhere was enor¬ 
mous. Even the Queen con¬ 
sulted her about the education 
of her daughter. Her moral 
pamphlets circulated to the 
extent of over 2,000,000 in 
twelve months, and a novel 
went through eleven editions 
in nine months. 

For this she 
received as 
much money as 
Scott received 
for Rokeby, 
published in 
the next year. 

When she died 
she left ^30,000 
to charitable causes. Here is her 
portrait. Who was she ? 

Last Week's Name—Francis Bacon 
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DOG’S RARE FEAT • FILM DISASTER BECOMES REAL - TOWER FALLS IN THE SEA 



Dog's very rare feat—Yorkshire retriever 
carrying three rabbits at once 



Big horse mastered by a small girl—Daring Texas lassi? 
who claims that she can ride any horse, however wild 





Real film disaster—A motor-car which 
was to have leapt across the chasm for 
a picture-story faffs down a. precipice 



A beautiful picture of the mother of 
Jesus, by tVIr. Arthur Hacker, R.A., who 
has just died suddenly. Seepage three 


which has fallen into the sea. See page seven 



Ready for a storm—Boys and girls of Papua in 
rain-coats made of big leaves sewn together 


A baby toucan just arrived at the London Zoo. It 
barks like a dog, and has a bill as long as its body 


A king sure of {himself—-Albert of Belgium 
balances himself on a precipice in California 



A clown and his chauffeur in a carnival at Seaton, where 
boys and girls raised a large sum for Devonshire charities 
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